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Early spring snow makes trying time 
to work. 





Colonies confined to two stories 
for winter. 


Caucasians vs. Italians 


By Milton H. Stricker, Annandale, New Jersey 


|{Mr. Stricker has managed commercial 
apiaries for both pollination and honey 
production for many years in New Jersey. 
—Ed. | 


“Comparisons are odious,” goes 
the old saying, and when comparing 
races of bees, comparisons are im- 
possible. Beekeepers in this state 
have spent more time arguing the 
merits of certain races than any oth- 
er bee subject. Like arguments on 
politics and religion, the only ac- 
complishments were hurt feelings 
and bad friends. 

In my own case, I first went to 
work for a company that kept Cau- 
casians exclusively and I worked 
bees for six years before I ever saw 
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any other races. It was a great 
revelation to me after these years 
to go to a bee meeting and see a 
strain of Italians that seemed to 
have all the objectional character- 
istics. Ill admit that this sight 
prejudiced me against Italians and 
it wasn’t until some years had pass- 
ed that I found it was the strain of 
bees that produced the crops and 
not the race. 

Until the middle of World War II 
we kept Caucasians because they 
seemed to be better producers for 
this section of the country. They 
seemed to winter better. They 
seemed to do their own beekeep- 
ing, and lastly, they were gentle 
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which is an advantage when prepar- 
ing bees for pollination work in the 
early and often wet and cold spring. 

These comparisons were made 
with neighboring beekeepers who 
had all types of bees and our crops 
were so much larger that we be- 
came somewhat intolerant of any 
race except Caucasians. 


Caucasians Look After Themselves 

Another item that helped us feel 
as we did was the fact that our bees 
seemed to do their own beekeeping. 
They would stop brood rearing if 
the flow suddenly stopped and at 
all times they kept an ample supply 
of honey ringing the brood nest. 
Better still, they seemed to antici- 
pate the honey flows, building up 
at the proper time, reaching their 
peak at the beginning of the honey 
flow. In short, for the sumac-sweet 
clover flow of northwestern New 
Jersey they were ideal. 


Then came the wartime market- 
ing chaos. Queens became difficult 
to get and the company we had 
dealt with for 20 years never both- 
ered to acknowledge our order. 


We bought quantities of queens of 
all types, races, and strains. Some 
were good, some were bad, and 
many were indifferent. A few were 
better than any we had used be- 
fore, and they were labeled Italians. 
It was during these times that I be- 
gan to learn of the vast differences 
in stock. 

In desperation we began to raise 
our own queens, knowing that the 
concentration of bees in New Jer- 
sey would give us some poor mat- 
ings. We set up several mating 
yards and started in earnest. There 
were many disappointments, many 
failures, and many times we thought 
that queen breeders deserved far 
more than their asking prices. 

The yard where we mated Cau- 
casians with Caucasians turned out 
badly. The second generation seem- 
ed to have none of the desirable 
traits for which we were looking. 

We moved some of the better Ital- 
ians down into the Pine Barrens of 
New Jersey where the flora is so 
scarce bees cannot live without con- 
stant feeding. Here we were about 
ten flight miles from other yards 
and we supposed reasonably safe 
from impure matings. We were es- 
pecially sure since we were provid- 
ing ample drone colonies in the mat- 
ing yard. 
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There was a surprise in store. 
Well over three-quarters mated with 
Caucasian drones, but that was the 
blessing in disguise we needed. 
These hybrid daughters were the 
stock par excellence. 

We didn’t bother to inquire why 
the virgins went so far to mate, or 
why these hybrids had the charac- 
teristics we were looking for, or 
why they were so much better than 
their half-sisters who had been mat- 
ed with Italian drones. 

We were just amazed at the re- 
sults. Where these daughters were 
used as honey producers, in every 
case their colonies produced more 
honey than any others in our yards. 

When these were used for polli- 
nation they proved more resistant 
to European foulbrood, a great prob- 
lem with beekeepers in the South 
Jersey area. 

It has been several years now and 
each year the hybrids have been 
propagated. Each year we select 
the better daughters for breeding 
and we do not worry about mismat- 
ing, since a mistake like this might 
give even better stock than the par- 
ents, as did that original mismating 
that started us on the way to bigger 
crops and better bees. 

The average beekeeper has a great 
fear of hybrids. To most, hybrid 
is a synonym for excessive stinging. 
In some instances, hybridization re- 
sults in just this. If so, you can re- 
queen and start over again. No- 
where are there so many disappoint- 
ments as in trying to improve your 
stock, but it can be done. 

It is doubtful if there is any ab- 
solutely 100 percent pure race of 
bees in this country today. Exam- 
ine the Caucasians that you buy to- 
day. You will find many sold to- 
day have been crossed with the Car- 
niolans to eliminate propolizing, an 
objectionable trait of the original 
importations. 

Perhaps this propolizing tenden- 
cy has done a lot to keep this race 
from becoming more popular. How- 
ever, this trait has been practically 
eliminated by the breeders. If you 
are so unlucky to obtain stock that 
propolizes, you may sidestep the nui- 
sance by placing a strip of tin two 
inches wide across the bottom 
board, then placing the brood cham- 
ber upon this, forming a _ tunnel. 
This will take the propolis, leaving 
the frames free to be withdrawn at 
ease. 
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Above: A load of supers being moved to a 
yard. 


Right: Supers stacked up during a honey 
flow. 


Perhaps the inclination to swarm 
is also a trait acquired by breeding, 
since some of the early importers 
of Caucasians into New Jersey as- 
sure me that swarming was not a 
fault found in the Caucasian race. 
Give Comb Space or Supers Early 

Along this line, it might be well 
to mention that those intending to 
try darker races should remember 
that colonies must be supered fur- 
ther in advance of the honey flow 
than the Italians. Swarming is no 
problem if supers are put on early. 
Many beekeepers in this area use 
the “no - excluder-early-super-pile- 
on” system and it works very well 
with Caucasians which believe in 
filling a body with brood before 
moving on to the next. 

Even the Italians seem to possess 
characteristics not originally cred- 
ited to them. For instance, many 
bought today show snow-white cap- 
pings, which the old literature as- 
sures us was not one of their char- 
acteristics. 

But this is no gripe about com- 
mercial queen raisers, since it is ap- 
parent that they have selected and 
bred for desirable characteristics. It 
is useless to complain that the in- 
dividual races have been lost, since 
the resulting strains are so much 
better. It is easy to prove their 
ability by remembering back 20 
years when one-story brood nests 
were kept. Then swarming became 
a problem because queens were un- 
able to fill more than one hive bo- 
dy. As the years have progressed, 
two-story ten-frame hive bodies 
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have been a must, and now with 


three-story brood 
in many 


hybridization, 
nests are in evidence 
places. 

This year New Jersey is looking 
forward to a hard and bitter win- 
ter, since we have already had 
two consecutive mild ones. This 
expected cold winter will probably 
eliminate much of New Jersey’s un- 
desirable stock. The why of this 
undesirability comes from the many 
swarms caught by all beekeepers 
and the mild weather which allow- 
ed those to winter when it would 
be better for the apiarist if they had 
been allowed to die rather than to 
survive and propagate drones to 
mate with his desirable stock. 

If we again experience the cold 
freezing weather of 1947-’48, there 
will again be the heavy loss we suf- 
fered then except where beekeep- 
ers have requeened and kept their 
stock at top quality. Those bee- 
keepers whose stock contains a large 
percentage of Caucasian blood will 
fare better than some others since 
the Caucasian seems to winter bet- 
ter. 

After a cold winter in this sec- 
tion, spring dwindling takes a toll. 
Some Italians bought by local bee- 
keepers show resistance to this un- 
explainable trait, yet most of the 
Italians bought are affected) How- 
ever, it seems that the darker races 
are least affected, and after a se- 
vere winter will build up from a 
small cluster into a normal colony. 

Those beekeepers who produce 
only comb honey are dwindling in 
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this state, and it would not take 
long to visit all of them. Such a 
visit would show that they all pro- 
duce honey with bees they have ei- 
ther bred themselves or a stock that 
has survived due to its fitness to 
produce in these areas. You will 
find this stock has a predominance 
of the characteristics of the darker 
races, such as snow-white cappings, 
ability to winter, and yet there is 
the characteristic inherited from 
some ancient Italian ancestor of 
easy manageability during the 
swarming period. 

To get back to our own case, we 
still like the darker races, and buy 
some Caucasians every year. We 
also buy and test some Italians, hop- 
ing that either one or the other will 
show traits that we wish to incor- 
porate with our home-bred hybrids. 
It would be apropos to state that 
this is not a sales talk on our stock, 
since these bees are bred only for 
our own use. 

However, it is a sales talk on the 
fact that every beekeeper, no mat- 
ter whether he be commercial hon- 


ey producer, pollination supplier, 
hobbyist, or queen raiser, can im- 
prove his own stock. Once he gets 
his program set up, he can easily 
increase his yield and eliminate 
some of his troubles by simply 
testing, selecting, and propagating 
those better queens. 

To those who ask what about the 
future generations of this home- 
raised stock, Ill state that if new 
queens are bought occasionally to 
head drone colonies, each succeed- 
ing generaton will get better. 

To those who inquire which race 
of bees I favor, the years I have 
spent testing make me answer that 
it is a hybrid strain combining the 
best characteristics of Caucasians 
and Italians. 

To those who shy away from hy- 
brids, it would be well to remind 
them that when they buy a queen, 
if she were a mismated Caucasian 
she would have been called a hy- 
brid, but had she been a mismated 
Italian she would have been sold as 
“leather colored’, ‘‘three banded’’, 
or “dark strain” of Italians. 


ee oS ae 





Much of the education in beekeeping is done through garden meetings arranged by lo- 
cal beekeepers’ associations. A demonstration being given at the Mid-Hartfordshire As- 
sociation.—Photo sent by British Information Service, New York. 
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Baxter Honey Business Expands 





By H. H. Root, Medina, Ohio 





Left to Right: Ira Baxter, Leroy Baxter, Frank Swanson 


It is a credit to both parties con- 
cerned when a son decides to follow 
in the footsteps of his father. Na- 
turally, this cannot always take 
place. A boy, not wanting to have 
headaches or have to worry nights, 
may decide that his father’s choice 
of an avocation or profession is not 
for him. A boy running errands 
to help his grocer-father sees the 
petty annoyances, the returned mer- 
chandise, the hours spent in adding 
up accounts and making out endless 
reports, sometimes wants to get in- 
to any business except the grocery 
business. A boy, growing on a farm, 
may envy the seemingly easier life 
of the boy in the city with its more 
frequent picture shows and the like, 


and conclude the farm is no place 
for him. All these boys see more 
of the unpleasant aspects and fewer 
of the advantages. After all, what 
business is there that does not have 
its endless reports and its drudgery? 
Whoever imagines that there is a 
business or profession that is all fun 
and no hard work has a very limit- 
ed experience. 

When a beekeeper’s son, after 
long planning, decides to go into his 
father’s business either with the fa- 
ther or alone, it is refreshing. It is 


the true American way of life. It 
promises much, for what the father 
has learned through years of expe- 
rience can in great measure be pass- 
ed on. 


The strong, broad shoulders 





William Baxter, his wife Barbara. and their little girl Shiela, born November 27, 1949 
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of the youth and the springiness of 
the step can profit by the experi- 
ence of him whose shoulders per- 
haps have begun to stoop and whose 
step is a bit slower each year. 
Leroy Baxter of Blair, Nebraska, 
has waged a life-long fight against 
American foulbrood. Meeting him 
by chance early in September, I 


The location of the son’s new build- 
ing next to his father’s is good. 


commended him for his patience and 
his courage for refusing to acknowl- 
edge defeat during many dark years 
when, as he says, he was strongly 
tempted to acknowledge defeat. 
There he stands in the center, pre- 
vious page, wearing his usual apiary 
uniform, with his brother Ira (not 
a beekeeper) at his right, and with 


The foundation walls up and the base- 
ment well along. 


Frank Swanson of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, at his left. 

While we were talking about fa- 
thers and sons in general, Mr. Bax- 
ter told me of his son William Ed- 
ward, whom I remembered as but a 
youngster 13 years before when I 
had last seen him. The father proud- 
ly pulled out of his pocket a set of 


Four days later the first floor is laid 
and the basement windows in 


pictures which he had taken of his 
son’s building project. Leroy Bax- 
ter has had for years a roomy, per- 
manent building which is not only 
a honey house but a workshop and 
warehouse combined. Now William 
is building alongside his father’s 
building. The series of pictures 


The following six days were busy 
ones while working on the first story. 
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shows the progress as the work goes 
steadily on. The last picture in the 
series shows Leroy Baxter’s two 
buildings with the son’s partly-con- 
structed 30 by 50 foot building in 
the background. It is a combina- 
tion of home, honey packing plant, 
warehouse, and storage room. The 
west half will be living quarters. 


The window frames were put in the 
same day, September 13. 


The basement is eight feet high 
and the roof is so constructed that 
if occasion arises it can be raised 
and another floor added above. It 
was built with the main idea of a 
honey packing plant. 

The bottom picture shows the 
enormous trailer which the Baxters 
use in their work. They do not own 


In two days’ time the first story was 
completed. All that is needed now 
is the roof. 


it, but it is plain to see that they do 
nothing by halves. Here is a trail- 
er owned by a local trucking con- 
cern that could transport easily a 
carload of bees across the country 
if need be. Mr. Baxter has 600 col- 
onies of bees and he produced $6000 
worth of honey during 1950. 
Congratulations to father and son. 


Side by side the two buildings will 
look impressive. 


May William, with the strength, ag- 
gressiveness, and enthusiasm of 
youth go forward with great strides, 
aided and directed by the wise coun- 
sel associated with the years of ex- 
perience of his successful father. 
May the old expression “Like fa- 
ther, like son” work both ways. 


The enormous trailer the Baxters 
rent to haul their colonies of bees. 
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Beekeeping in India 


By R. N. Muttoo 


Editor, Indian Bee Journal, Ramgarh, Dist. Naini Tal, U. P. 


Honey bees and honey have been 


known and appreciated in India 
from time immemorial. Both are 
mentioned and eulogized in the 


most ancient literature of the coun- 
try. This statement must be con- 
sidered in the light of the fact that 
India possesses some of the oldest 
literature of the world and has en- 
joyed unbroken civilization for some 
thousands of years. This will give 
the reader some idea of the an- 
tiquity of India’s knowledge about 
— and the bees which produce 
it. 

In all this literature, unfortunate- 
ly, there is no mention of the tech- 
nique of honey production. There 
are no references to beekeeping con- 
sidered as an art or as a science. 
The nearest we get to the technique 
of honey production, where a factu- 
al statement showing great insight 
occurs, is a text in “Dhammapad’’, 
one of India’s most ancient and sa- 
cred books, which means: ‘As the 
bee injuring not the flower, its col- 
or or scent, flies away taking the 
nectar, so let the wise man dwell 
upon the earth’’. We in India have 
felt keenly the absence from our lit- 
erature of such old-time writers on 
bees as Virgil, Aristotle, Cato, Var- 
ro, Pliny, and Aristomachus. 

As if to make up for the absence 
of literature on beekeeping, we 
have a plentitude of ancient and au- 
thoritative literature on honey, its 
kinds, and its uses as food and med- 
icine. The ancient Indian texts place 
honey on the highest pedestal as a 
life-giving sacramental article (am- 
rit) and as a medicine. 

The use of honey is prescribed in 
all the sacred ceremonies of the 
Hindus. Honey is smeared on the 
tongue of the new-born babe even 
before he partakes of mother’s 
milk. From birth till death, the 
use of honey is prescribed to the 
Hindu in all sacraments and reli- 
gious ceremonies. 

As a medicine, almost miraculous 
powers are attributed to it as a giv- 
er of vigor, youth, wisdom, beauty, 
and health. It is prescribed as a 
specific for many diseases and as a 
vehicle for many other medicines. 

India possesses all the three dif- 
ferent species of the genus Apis, 
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namely dorsata, florea, and mel- 
lifera, the honey bees proper, be- 
sides some tiny forms of Melipona, 
the stingless bee which produces 
minute quantities of honey. And 
of Mellifera indica we have two dis- 
tinct varieties which we call the 
Hill variety and the Plains variety. 
The ancient Indian system of medi- 
cine differentiates between the hon- 
eys of the different species and va- 
rieties of bees of India, and classi- 
fies honey on the basis of the bees 
which produce it, the seasons in 
which it is produced, and, in some 
cases the flowers from which it is 
produced. The qualities and medi- 
cinal value of the different kinds 
are mentioned separately. For ex- 
ample, Padma Madhu is prescribed 
as a specific for eye diseases. 

The use of this term Padma Mad- 
hu has been exploited in India by 
various parties to obtain improper 
gain at the expense of the ignorant 
public. “Padma” in Sanskrit means 
the flower lotus, Nelumbium spe- 
ciosum. It also means wild cherry 
tree, Prunus orasoides D. Don. Some 
enterprising people translated the 
term Padma Madhu as lotus honey 
and sold to the public phials cun- 
taining one or two drams of some 
liquid labeled ‘“‘Lotus Honey” at the 
fabulous price of 25s per pound. 
Unfortunately, we in India have as 
yet no legislation barring the use of 
incorrect floral designations with the 
term honey. So, although I have 
carried on an unceasing campaign 
against this spurious product, ‘“Lo- 
tus Honey”, the article still contin- 
ues to be advertised and sold open- 
ly in the Indian market. 

The flower lotus is not cultivated 
extensively anywhere in India, nor 
does it grow wild in any profusion 
in any compact area so that honey 
derived from this flower, even if 
this flower had any nectar to yield 
to the bees, could be collected. Foti- 
dar and Fotidar found (Indian Bee 
Journal, Vol. VII, page 102) that no 
nectar could be traced in the flow- 
er lotus (Nelumbium speciosum) 
nor, during the season of 1943 when 
the observations were made, was 
any bee found collecting nectar 
from this flower in Kashmir, where 
it grows in abundance in the Dal 
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Lake. The bee does visit the flow- 
er but collects only pollen. On 
the contrary, the wild cherry tree 
bears a profusion of blossoms which 
yield abundant nectar to the bees, 
the honey from which is clear and 
of excellent taste. It seems prob- 
able that the term Padma Madhu 
of the ancient Indian system of 
medicine means wild cherry blos- 
som honey. Unless the legislature 
of the country comes to our aid, I 
do not see how we can stop the ex- 
ploitation of the ignorant public in 
this country through the sale of this 
spurious product. 

So far I have dealt with matters 
which are generally not regarded as 
the concern of beekeeping as such. 
But our ancient Indian literature 
deals only with honey and not with 
beekeeping. It is remarkable that 
in a country like ours, possessing 
vast literature on a variety of sub- 
jects, while honey is extolled very 
highly, beekeeping as such finds no 
mention. 

Bees have 
from the most ancient times of 
which we have any record. The 
method of keeping them has been 
the same as that of other countries 
of the world in the pre-Langstroth 
period. Any kind of hollow recep- 
tacle has been made to do duty for 
a hive. In certain localities one 
particular kind of hive is used to 
the exclusion of others. For ex- 
ample, in the interior of these Him- 
alayan hills, “log hives’? — that is, 
hollow tree trunks, are used exclu- 
sively. Lower down in these very 
hills, ‘“‘wall hives’ are _ preferred. 
These consist of rectangular recesses 
kept in the walls of houses during 
their construction. On the inside 
these recesses are closed with a 
wooden board which can be opened 
or closed at will. These wall hives 
have, of course, no frames. The 
bees build their combs from the roof 
of the crevice downwards. Empty 
wooden boxes of all kinds are in 
common use. Earthen pots, bas- 
kets, and similar hollow recepta- 
cles are also used. 

Races of Bees 

The honey bees kept in India are 
both the hill and plains varieties of 
Apis mellifera indica. The hill va- 
riety is grey to black in color and, 
at the higher altitudes, particularly 
in the northern parts like Kashmir, 
the bee is of bigger size, building 
5% cells to the linear inch, and at 


been kept in India 
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places even 5 cells to the linear 
inch. It seals the honey pure white, 
and in other characteristics also re- 
sembles the black bees of England 
and Central Europe. In the plains 
the bee is of a yellowish color and 
of smaller size, building 6 cells to 
the linear inch. 

The technique of keeping bees in 
India never progressed beyond the 
stage reached by the skep keepers 
of England and Europe. The first 
person to draw pointed attention of 
the public, and of the Government 
of India, to modern scientific meth- 
ods of beekeeping was a noble-heart- 
ed Englishman, John Douglas, who 
in 1881 offered his services to the 
Government of India for the intro- 
duction of modern beekeeping into 
the country. He was already an of- 
ficer in the Telegraph Department 
of the Government of India,, so he 
had no personal motives. As a result 
of his move, the Government of In- 
dia instituted some inquiries on the 
subject, through its revenue offi- 
cers, in the different provinces of 
India. However, before any prac- 
tical steps could be taken in this 
behalf, Mr. Douglas died and _ so 
ended the first serious attempt to 
introduce modern beekeeping in 
India. 

After Mr. Douglas, Father New- 
ton, a Christian missionary of Trich- 
nopoly in South India, toward the 
beginning of the present century 
started his propaganda for the adop- 
tion of modern methods of beekeep- 
ing. Asa result of his efforts mod- 
ern beekeeping obtained a foothold 
in India for the first time. Some of 
the provincial governments of the 
South, notably Travancore, Madras, 
Mysore, and Cochin took up the 
matter of the development of mod- 
ern apiculture as part of state ac- 
tivity. During the 30 years, 1904 
to 1934, modern beekeeping spread 
to some extent in South India, but 
in the rest of India—Northern, East- 
ern, Western, or Central—there was 
no activity worth the name in this 
direction. No government took any 
interest in the subject. Even in 
South India, the results achieved in 
the matter of honey yields were not 


encouraging. 
Father Newton was no_ expert 
beekeeper. As a humanitarian, he 


did his best according to his lights, 
to introduce what he considered a 
useful and profitable industry into 
the country. Unfortunately for In- 
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The Four Species of Honey Bees (After Gosh, Pusa Bulletin 46). 


1. Queen 2. Worker 3. Drone of Apis mellifica L. 
4. Queen 5. Worker 6. Drone of Apis indica F. 
7. Queen 8. Worker 9. Drone of Apis florea F. 


10. Worker of Apis dorsata F. 
Photo sent by Sardar Singh 
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dian beekeeping, the hive he de- 
signed and introduced was a very 
small hive, the inner measurements 
of the brood frames being 8% x 
534 inches, and the super frames 
8% x2'% inches. This hive is known 
as the Newton hive and has obtain- 
ed wide currency in the plains of 
India. It is my definite belief that 
one of the causes of slow develop- 
ment of beekeeping in our country 
is the use of this ridiculously small 
hive and the resultant low honey 
yields. If the bees of the plains are 
poor yielders, use of better strains 
of bees and not the use of small 
hives is the obvious course to adopt. 
I have consistently advocated the 
use of bigger hives by discarding 
the small Newton hive, but in spite 
of 12 years’ efforts in this behalf, I 
have had little success. Some put 
forward the excuse that they are 
too poor to use and pay for the big- 
ger hives and others find the small 
Newton hive handy and easy to ma- 
nipulate. The small hive is popular. 

Another factor which in my opin- 
ion definitely acted as a damper on 
beekeeping development in_ the 
country, was the publication in 19- 
16 of a bulletin, by the Indian Coun- 
cil of Agricultural Research, on 
“Beekeeping”. The author of this 
bulletin wrote this book after hav- 
ing ‘kept’ bees for a short while 
as part of his official duties. The 
bulletin served to condemn _ bee- 
keeping with mild praise, and com- 
ing as it did with the authority of 
the foremost scientific agricultural 
body of the country, it had a retard- 
ing effect on the growth of modern 
beekeeping. It was not designed to 
create enthusiasm for the industry 
in the minds of its readers. 

About 1935 the accident of a Rus- 
sian refugee, a beekeeper, taking 
refuge in the Kulu Valley (Hima- 
layas), Punjab, resulted in modern 
beekeeping being taken up by the 
Punjab Government on an experi- 
mental basis for the first time. Since 
then, modern beekeeping made its 
appearance in Northern India. 

In 1937 the All-India Beekeepers’ 
Association was founded and its first 
meeting was held in 1938 in New 
Delhi. The Indian Bee Journal com- 
menced publication in 1939. Events 
have moved at a somewhat quicker 
pace since and today beekeeping is 
technically more advanced in the 
northern provinces of the Punjab 
and Uttar Pradesh than in South 
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India which had started much ear- 
lier. The Langstroth hive and the 
hill variety of Apis mellifera indica 
are in common use in the North. 
The average honey yield, per hive 
per year, is 15 to 25 pounds in the 
North while it is only 5 to 7 pounds 
in the South. 

As the Honorary General Secre- 
tary of the All-India Beekeepers’ 
Association from the start, and as 
the Honorary Editor of the Indian 
Bee Journal since its birth in 1939, 
I wish to acknowledge, with grati- 
tude, the unselfish and valuable 
support which our work has re- 
ceived from several Englishmen in 
India. The work which the Asso- 
ciation was doing suffered a serious 
setback after the recent partition of 
the country into Pakistan and In- 
dia. Many Englishmen and Mus- 
lims were active members of the 
All - India Beekeepers’ Association 
and the Association is very much 
poorer today because of their ab- 
sence. 

This account of the development 
of beekeeping in this country will 
not be complete without mention 
being made of certain people of 
note who have made valuable con- 
tributions in this behalf. In the 
East, the Khadi Pratisthan of Sode- 
pur has raised its lone but sturdy 
voice. “The Romance of Scientific 
Beekeeping”, published bf this In- 
stitution, is today the best book on 
beekeeping in India. Under the in- 
spiration of Mahatma Gandhi, who 
praised the modern methods of bee- 
keeping by calling honey thus pro- 
duced ‘“‘Innocent Honey’, a modern 
apiary was established at Magan- 
wadi in Central India. The All-In- 
dia Village Industries Association, 
Bombay Branch, has done com- 
mendable work in the State of Bom- 
bay under the guidance of a few 
selfless workers of the Village In- 
dustries Committee and their Bee 
Expert, H. Viswanathan. Among 
the entomologists, valuable contri- 
butions have been made by Messra 
Khan A. Rahman, M. C. Cherian, 
S. Ramachandran, Sardar Singh, 
and Pritam Lall Sharma. 

However, in spite of all the work 
which has been done so far, 80 per- 
cent of our beekeepers are still old- 
type beekeepers with box hives, 
wall hives, log hives, and the like. 
On the scientific side we have made 
little progress. We have yet to es- 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Bee Hunting in Wintertime 


By Edward F. Perreault, Holyoke, Massachusetts 


During this past summer Francis 
La Bare of Chicopee Falls, Massa- 
chusetts, who has been a beekeeper 
for about 15 years, was approached 
by a neighbor who requested that 
he remove a colony of bees that 
had been ensconced between parti- 
tions of his garage for several years. 
Mr. La Bare examined the location 
closely to determine in advance 
what section of wallboard would 
have to be removed. As he ex- 
plains, had he chosen the summer- 
time in which to do this job it would 
have entailed a considerable amount 
of work in addition to the risk in- 
volved in possibly contaminating a 
hive. For that reason he deferred 
action on the matter and decided he 
would attempt the transfer in the 
wintertime when it would be pos- 
sible to remove the entire comb if 
care was exercised. 

On February 26 with the temper- 
ature down to 10 degrees above ze- 
ro the task of affecting a transfer of 


Francis La Bare of Chico- 
pee Falls, Massachusetts, 
preparing to transfer sec- 
tion of the hive with bees 
attached to carton. Mr. La 
Bare was the only one 
present who had taken the 
pains to protect himself 
against possible bee sting. 
Temperature recorded at 
that time was ten above 
zero. 
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the hive to a paper carton was start- 
ed. Assisting Mr. La Bare in this 
operation was his son David, two 
frozen onlookers besides a frozen 
photo-journalist, who offered to lend 
their assistance if it were needed. 
Although Mr. La Bare had taken 
precautionary measures against bee 
stings, as the photo will attest, his 
followers remained out in the cold 
without anything to protect them 
against the angry bite of a bee ona 
cold winter day. But we were brave 
so we didn’t care. 

After the moulding and the nails 
were removed from the plaster 
wallboard, the wallboard was then 
eased out gently. The comb was 
firmly adhered to the wallboard and 
in spite of the precautions taken a 
small section on the right became 
detached from the main body and 
fell to the floor. As a whole the op- 
eration was highly successful since 
the primary purpose was to remove 
the comb intact if possible. Al- 
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though some bees were shaken loose 
in the process and a few managed 
to fly a few feet, most of them were 
subsequently recovered .and reacti- 
vated through heat transferred from 


the hand and later placed in the 
carton. The queen bee was found 
in the mass that had fallen on the 
floor and transferred with the re- 
mainder to the carton. The comb 
formation was subsequently remov- 
ed through the use of a steel wire. 
This was accomplished by starting 
to cut from the top and working 
down, care being exercised to keep 
the wire as close to the inner sur- 
face as possible. The whole mass 
was then removed intact and placed 
gently into the carton. Because of 
its length it was necessary to break 
off a small portion of the comb. 


On closer examination it was 
found that the main cluster was lo- 
cated between the combs. In sepa- 
rating the intervening layer of 
combs it was also revealed that a 
considerable number of bees had 
perished, apparently from another 
swarm. It was estimated because 
of the interlacing effect of the comb 
that the first comb was started about 
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Blown up section showing 
hive formation with pres- 
ent colony having located 
to the top and right sec- 
tion which was subsequent- 
ly broken in removing 
wallboard, part of which 
can be seen in bottom of 
photo. Close examination 
of hive indicated it to be 
about five years old. There 
was also evidence of dis- 
ease having killed off one 
entire colony. This was 
subsequently sealed off 
and a new colony built a 
new comb over the older 
one. Entrance to the hive 
was gained by two holes 
on the upper surface just 
below the two-by-fours. 


five years ago. The bees are of the 
Italian variety and two weeks after 
their removal were reported to be 
doing well. Subsequent examina- 
tion will determine if they will be 
transferred to a regular hive. It 
was determined that only about 10 
pounds of honey remained in the 
hive. 
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Snow Protection for Bees 
By Harry Forsland 


I have read all articles on winter 
covering in Gleanings for some 
years, with much interest, and have 
tried garage and basement winter- 
ing as well as paper and shavings 
covering but have had equal suc- 
cess with snow for the past three 
years, and there is usually plenty 
of material close by. 

I have lost some colonies but 
have found it to be caused by lack 
of food handy after long cold spells. 

Virginia, Minnesota 
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Dutch Skeps 


By Dr. R. H. Barnes, Dorset, England 
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Even though the bees are still in the skep hives the Dutch are fully alert to the impor- 
tance of pollination of honey bees. 


I wonder how many beekeepers 
know the meaning of the word 
“imp” or “eke” as applied to bee- 
keeping. 

Modern beekeeping, since the use 
of the movable comb, has little use 
for skeps, but in Holland perhaps 
half the total number of bees in the 
country are still housed in straw 
skeps. An imp or eke is simply an 
additional storage space to be fitted 
underneath the inhabited skep and 
consists of three or four coils of 
straw fastened to the skep with sta- 
ples. In this way the surplus honey 
storage room is increased and the 
bees can prolong their slabs of comb 
in the natural downward direction. 
At the end of a nectar flow using a 
wire after the fashion of cutting a 


cheese, the imp containing honey 
can be cut away after the removal 
of the staples. 

These Dutch skeps make solid 


substantial homes for the bees. Made 
o° wheaten straw bound by strips of 
withy or briar bark, they stand 
about 18 inches high and are about 
a foot in diameter. As they have 
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a domed top, further increase in 
size must be made by the use of 
ekes fitted below. The flight hole 
is in the side and nearer the top 
than the bottom. 

Such skeps illustrate one of the 
earliest types of bee hive in man’s 
long attempt to domesticate the hon- 
ey bee to his own use. An earlier 
type was the wicker skep daubed 
with mud on the outside to make it 
bee-tight. A later stage was the use 
of the flat-topped skep which we 
still use in England for taking a 
swarm. Top supers in the form of 
smaller skeps can be used with this 
pattern. 

Although they still keep so many 
of their bees in skeps, the Dutch are 
fully alive to the pollination value 
of the honey bee. Migratory bee- 
keeping is practided. They take 
their bees first to the rape crop, 
then to the clover fields, and finally 
to the moors in Northern Holland 
for the heather. Such a journey 
to North Holland may involve a 
journey of upwards of 150 miles by 
road but is considered worthwhile. 
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The skeps are shut up by means of 
sacking fastened to the base with 
four metal skewers, and the flight 
hole is bunged up with a wisp of 
grass. The skeps are piled on their 
sides in a lorry and the long jour- 
ney is begun. 

Skeps of bees by their simplicity 
of shape and ease of handling lend 
themselves to this migratory bee- 
keeping. I should add that wooden 
skewers are placed transversely in 
the skeps and it is to these as well 
as the sides of the skep that the 
bees fasten their combs. Little dam- 
age to the combs result from jarring 
or shaking during these journeys. 

On the moors the skeps are plac- 
ed side by side in lines of perhaps 
a dozen. A sod of turf is cut and 
placed on each skep to serve as a 
protection against the weather. This 
close spacing of hives is not confin- 
ed to skeppists as wooden hives in 
at least one commercial apiary were 
seen to be arranged in long rows of 
40 stocks. But in Holland foul- 
brood disease is entirely unknown 
and even Acarine disease (so com- 
mon, alas, in England) is a rarity. 
A small outbreak of Acarine dis- 
ease near the Belgian frontier was 
reported in 1947 but drastic steps 
were at once taken to combat any 
spread. The infected colonies were 
burned by fire and a standstill or- 
der imposed. 


Towards the end of September all 
skeps are brought home and the 
task of harvesting the honey crop is 
started. The bees in the skeps are 
not destroyed by the use of the old 
fashioned sulphur pit, but are driv- 
en—and the Dutch are expert at 
driving bees, conducting the opera- 
tion simultaneously on half a dozen 
skeps. The combs of honey are care- 
fully cut out, placed in most at- 
tractive hexagonal cardboard boxes, 
and sold as “slab” honey which 
fetches excellent prices. Medium 
weight skeps are preserved and win- 
tered on shelves in long open sheds 
after the bees have been given some 
sugar syrup. 

It is agreed that beekeeping in 
skeps is old fashioned and wasteful 
of bee labor, but as the Dutch spe- 
cies of honey bee is such an inveter- 
ate swarmer, swarms can easily be 
obtained and nursed to obtain the 
maximum amount of nectar from 
each successive crop. Also timber 
shortages, and the restriction of 
available supplies for urgent build- 
reconstruction 


ing, and_ post-war 
needs, foster the survival of the 
practice. As there is no risk of 


spreading disease, the net result 
would appear to be a grevious loss 
in the amount of surplus honey har- 
vested—and this is so, as yields of 
40 pounds per colony are considered 
good. 


More About the Bee Louse and Requeening 
By “P. J.’’, Southwater, Horsham, Sussex, England 


I have just received September 
Gleanings for which I have waited 
to see if ‘Second Glances’”’ makes a 
reference to Braula coeca or bee 
louse. Tobacco smoke does not kill 
the insect but causes it to fall from 
the body of the bee. It is necessary 
to sweep the hive floor to get rid of 
the parasites. Further, cigarette 
smoke won’t work but the strongest 
tobacco procurable is needed. This 
can be rolled in corrugated paper 
and used in the smoker. Try this 
out by putting some infested bees 
in a match box, smoke them, and 
watch the insects drop off, Let the 
bees out and wait for a few minutes 
to see the Braula revive. 
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In both recent issues cross bees 
and requeening them have been 
mentioned but I have never seen 
this method in print. Time the 
emergence of your young queens, 
put the hatching cells in a match 
box or cage, and let her hatch in 
your pocket. When she gets lively 
run her into the “bad” hive main 
entrance and let her go. There is 
no need to search for and kill the 
old queen. The bees or the young- 
ster will do it—I don’t know which, 
but it always works except when 
the stock is starving, a condition 
which causes bad temper in both 
bees and human beings, as is only 
natural. 
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For Amateur Beekeepers Only 
By Charles J. Koover, Altadena, California 


This is about wintering bees in 
California. Now right at the begin- 
ning it might be said that profes- 
sional beekeepers have worked outa 
system of keeping bees that is most 
profitable to them. Which does not 
mean that it is the best way for the 
bees. 

But we amateur beekeepers like 
to consider the welfare and comfort 
of our bees first and hope by doing 
so to be rewarded with strong colo- 
nies of healthy bees which are able 
to garner a lot of honey. 

The professional beekeeper leaves 
his supers used for surplus on his 
hives and lets the bees play watch- 
dog to keep the wax moths from de- 
stroying the empty surplus combs. 
This saves him the trouble and ex- 
pense of fumigating his supers and 
storing them. 

But do the bees like these empty 
surplus supers on top of their brood 
chambers all winter long? And does 
it make for ideal wintering and ear- 
ly spring build-up? 

First of all, let me 
describe how bees are 
wintered in this mild 
climate. Driving up 
and down this state I 
have yet to see my 
first packed hive. Some 
beekeepers reduce the 
entrance but most of 
them don’t. As men- 
tioned before, most 
of them leave whatev- 
er supers are used on 
the hives the year 
around. Bees seem to 
winter well but the 
worry is to get strong 
colonies by the time 
the orange blooms, 
which is in early Ap- 
ril. Upper entrances 
or devices like venti- 
lated covers to let 
moisture escape are 
little used, if any. 

For vears I have 
tried to improve on this 
system. For I would 


A backlot apiary protected 

against winds. Nearby 

trees provide sume shade 
but not too much 
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not be an amateur if I did not ex- 
periment with my bees. And as a 
reader of the different bee maga- 
zines I applied the methods used by 
beekeepers in the colder regions as 
described in these magazines. 


To my sorrow I found that my 
hives were damp and sweated when 
I packed. And upper entrances and 
ventilated covers caused Nosema 
and dysentery. The unpacked hives 
fared well each winter. Deep su- 
pers full of capped honey were un- 
occupied except for some _ guard 
bees. Shallow food chambers fared 
no better. ALWAYS the brood nest 
is established in the lower brood 
chamber when fall weather arrives. 


So I decided to dispense with food 
chambers entirely and made a hap- 
py discovery. Bees wintered so much 
better and the queens started to lay 
so much sooner that by the time the 
orange blooms my colonies are enor- 
mous and raring to go. 


Before the leaves come out on 
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the sweet gum (liquid amber Sty- 
rasiflua) in front of the hives the 
colonies located back of it have fill- 
ed both deep brood chambers full 
of brood and are filling the shallow 
extracting supers with honey. 

That I am not alone in my obser- 
vation came to light when one day 
I obtained a little handbook written 
for the beekeeper by a former Cali- 
fornia bee inspector. In it the au- 
thor, Henry Perkins, wrote as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Bees will winter better and 
increase faster in a single-story hive 
than in a two-story.” 

The little book, now out of print, 
was written to aid California bee- 
keepers. 

Later on Harry T. Starnes, an In- 
diana beekeeper, wrote as follows in 
one of the bee magazines: ‘Many 
colonies that start winter in two or 
three stories will be weak by spring. 
It pays to reduce them to a single 
story. When the bees are in the top 
where most of the winter’s food 


should be this is the part to winter. 
In spring when they need more room 
more can be given.” 

Now here is my plea to fellow 
amateurs: Set aside one hive to ex- 
periment with. Try a new idea on 
this one hive. Winter it in one su- 
per only and give more supers with 
combs of sealed honey when they 
need more room. And let the Edi- 
tor of this magazine know what the 
results are. 

If you have had experience along 
this line won’t you please write so 
that we all can learn from your ex- 
perience? I hope that this article 
will provoke a lot of comment, fa- 
vorable or unfavorable. We must 
get more information for the sake 
of our bees. 


{If you 
single-story 
live in California 
there is enough 
last the bees until 
in the spring.—KEd. | 


winter a colony of bees in a 
brood chamber, whether you 
or Maine, be very sure 
honey in the combs to 
they can be fed early 
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Honey house with garage in one end owned by Clarence Langley, Red Wing, Minnesota. 
s Picture taken in July 1950 by Jack Deyell 
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Second Glances 


One hundred percent wintering 
of bees is always a commendable 
feat, and all the more so when it 
has been continued over a period of 
ten years (page 721). Mr. Colley’s 
insulation board system of packing 
seems to fit his locality well, and I 
think most of all his making sure 
every colony has a superabundance 
of stores and is strong is responsible 
for his unusual success. Over a 
large outfit though, the initial cost 
would be quite high, and also pack- 
ing one colony at a time would slow 
the work. Cases could be made for 
two or more, however. And over a 
large outfit I am afraid one would 
have to be content with a larger 
percent of loss than the five pecent 
mentioned — at least in Northern 
Minnesota. 

Pollination publicity is much 
needed in many areas—for the bene- 
fit of both beekeeper and farmer 
(page 725). In many localities most 
seed producers have yet to be sold on 
the value of bees—in fact, where 
weevils and lygus insects are bad I 
have often found honey bees mistak- 
enly blamed for damage. So, as the 
article says, we need to show the 
actual benefits that can ensue, the 
method of actual pollinization, and 
the desirability from the grower’s 
viewpoint of paying for the work 
of the bees. Your actual method of 
approach will have to depend on 
your particular locality. 

Observation hives can be a large 
factor in bee and honey publicity 
as well as being an excellent aid in 
instruction of beginners. Having 
the observation hive connected with 
and stocked by a full 8-frame hive 
is a rather novel method, but one 
that should have several advantages 
over the standard way (p. 728). Take 
note, however, of the need for a 
queen excluder on top of the obser- 
vation hive to keep the queen be- 
low. 

The lack of natural pollinating 
insects besides the honey bee is one 
of the chief reasons for the increas- 
ed. value of the latter as a pollinizer, 
says Allen Latham (page 731). Of 
course, he is right—as usual+—also 
in the point that acreages needing 
pollinization are much larger than 
formerly. To his reasons for the 
scarcity of bumblebees, solitary 
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By C. M. Isaacson 


bees, etc., I could add another for 
hereabouts—the prevalence of grass 
fires in fall and spring. Even bee 
yards are often in danger, and of 
course many insects in hibernation 
or with ground nests are destroyed. 

Honey as medicine for sick ani- 
mals is not a strange thing. (page 
733). Some years ago I used it in 
a mash given to a flock of laying 
hens afflicted with colds, and it 
-eemed to be of definite value. Mr. 
Brown’s account of his experience 
may be of real help to many others 
with a similar problem. 

Diabetics can often use honey 
with beneficial results but of course 
no beekeeper should persuade its 
use without advice of the doctor on 
the case. It is a fact, however, that 
many with diabetes can and do use 
honey, and many doctors will allow 
its use. My own doctor told me re- 
cently that he believed it to be safe 
in a good number of cases (p. 734). 

The home is our market place! 
That first sentence in the Honey In- 
stitute page is one to keep in mind 
always. The home IS our basic 
market—and homes using honey are 
our best advertisers. If you re- 
tail honey, push home sales, and re- 
member that the Institute can sup- 
ply you with many helps to aid you 
in such a project. 

The concensus of the Tucson pol- 


‘lination conference boils down to 


one fact—that honey bees are es- 
sential to high yields of seed—ei- 
ther clover or alfalfa. Other in- 
sects are not present in enough 
quantity. The tremendous yields 
possible with really adequate cov- 
erage of honey bees should go far in 
convincing growers of the definite 
value of so doing (page 738). Fif- 
teen hundred pounds per acre is a 
“gold mine” in alfalfa seed. 

Reducing production costs can be 
done best of all by increasing the 
average yield, says the editorial on 
page 744. That is surely correct, 
and one of the ways to attain it is 
by better care of each colony—in- 
tensive rather than extensive bee- 
keeping. 

With that, may I wish every 
Gleanings reader that higher yield 
for 1951, both in honey and plea- 
sure in your work. And beyond all 
of that, may it be a blessed year to 
each and every one. 
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Honey Applicious 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Aurora, Nebraska 


Honey applicious 
cornflake muffins. 
—Photo courtesy 
Kellogg Co. 


“An apple a day will keep the 
doctor away,” ‘tis said. The judi- 
cious use of an apple here and there 
will also add a new twist to already 
delicious honey-way dishes. For in- 
stance? Well, try adding grated ap- 
ples to your ordinary pancake bat- 
ter. Um! Ora cup of grated apple, 
plus % teaspoon cinnamon to your 
honey muffin recipe. Yum! And 
here’s a colorful version of that old 
favorite, honey tapioca pudding 
(tastes so good but IS rather anemic 
looking!). Cut cored red unpeeled 
apples in match stick size pieces and 
fold a cup of these apple sticks and 
¥4 teaspoon of grated orange rind 
into your favorite recipe for honey 
tapioca pudding. Garnish the pud- 
ding top with a little extra grated 
orange rind. : 

Then try some more of these ap- 
plicious treats combining those two 
health-promoting twins, and the first 
thing you know you will be experi- 
menting on your own to find new 
honey fruit combinations. 

Honey Cornflake Muffins 

Two cups cornflakes, 2% cups sift- 
ed flour, 4 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, % teaspoon cinnamon, % tea- 
spoon salt, 1 egg, well beaten, 1 cup 
milk, % cup honey, 3 tablespoons 
melted shortening, and 1 cup grated 
apple. 

Crush cornflakes into fine crumbs. 
Mix with sifted dry ingredients. 
Add egg, milk, honey and shorten- 
ing. Stir only until flour disap- 
pears, then fold in apple. Fill greas- 
ed muffin pans 2s full. Bake in 
moderately hot oven, 425 degrees F., 
about 20 minutes. Yield: 12 muf- 
fins 2% inches in diameter. 

Honey Tapioca Grapenut Pudding 

One-fourth cup quick cooking 
tapioca, 4% cup honey, ™% teaspoon 
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salt, 24% cups water, *%4 cup raisins, 


1 cup chopped raw apple, 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla, % cup nutmeats, and 
4 cup grapenuts. 

Combine honey, salt, tapioca, rai- 
sins, and water. Boil until the tap- 
ioca mixture is clear, stirring con- 
stantly. Remove from heat. Add 
chopped raw apple, grapenuts, va- 
nilla, and nutmeats. Serves 8 to 
10. 

Honey Apple Griddle Cakes 

Two beaten eggs, 2 cups milk, 2 
tablespoons melted shortening, 2 ta- 
blespoons honey, 3 cups flour, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 4 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, and 1 cup finely chopped apple. 

Combine eggs, milk, shortening, 
and honey. Add flour, sifted with 
salt, baking powder. Beat smooth. 
Stir in apples. Bake on ungreased 
griddle, turning only once. Makes 
12 to 15 cakes. 


Baked Honey Fruit Pudding 

Two cups dried prunes, 1 cup slic- 
ed apples, 1 cup water, % cup or- 
ange marmalade, % cup chopped 
nuts, and honey meringue. 

Cut prunes and remove stones. 
Combine prunes, apples, and water, 
and cook until prunes are tender. 
Remove from heat. Add marmalade 
and nuts. Pour into a casserole and 
cover with meringue. Bake in a 
moderate oven, 350 degrees F., for 
10 to 12 minutes. Serves 6. 

Honey Meringue 

Two egg whites, 4 tablespoons 
honey, % teaspoon salt, and % tea- 
spoon cream of tartar. 

Have egg whites at room temper- 
ature. Add salt and beat until eggs 
are foamy, add cream of tartar, then 
add honey gradually, beating con- 
stantly. Continue beating until mix- 
ture stands in peaks. 
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A Talk to Beginners 


This will be my 18th year for 
writing Talks. I can well remem- 
ber the first one—written with some 
fear and trembling. 

Obviously, it may be necessary to 
repeat some things said in past talks 
but an honest effort will be made to 
avoid being too repetitious. 

There are a few facts about bee- 
keeping that have to be told over 
and over, especially for the benefit 
of many beginners who start bee- 
keeping each year. It will there- 
fore be necessary to dress up these 
talks in a slightly different garb to 
make them more acceptable to those 
who have followed these talks dur- 
ing the years. That is what preach- 
ers and public speakers have to do 
when propounding eternal truths 
from time to time. 

Some experienced beekeepers may 
not read these talks but a few admit 
they read them and once in a while 
pick up an idea which is helpful. 
Let us hope this may be true in the 
future. 

More Beginners Needed 

As brought out in past talks, we 
do need beginners in beekeeping. 
They serve a number of purposes. 
They help advertise our industry 
because when they actually get the 
“bee fever’ they talk honey and 
bees at every opportunity—in clubs, 





lodges, and among business asso- 
ciates. Such enthusiasm is conta- 
gious. 


Beginners with bees in towns, ci- 
ties, and suburban areas help in the 
pollination of farm crops. Small 
lots of bees scattered over an area 
are likely to do a better job of pol- 
lination than larger apiaries located 
farther apart. Then, too, some be- 
ginners may become commercial 
beekeepers later on. We need more 
young beekeepers to take the place 
of the older beekeepers who are 
passing out of the picture. As we 
attend beekeepers’ meetings over 
the country, many gray-haired vet- 
eran beekeepers are present, but not 
many young beekeepers. Beekeep- 
er associations should do more than 
ever to encourage beginner beekeep- 
ers. 

Some years ago—1917-1918 to be 
exact—I kept bees commercially in 
Northern Michigan, south of Trav- 
erse City near Copemish. Compar- 
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By M. J. Deyell 





Jack Deyell wa 
atively few bees were kept in that 


country at that time. The majority 
of the farmers had at one time kept 
a few bees but AFB had taken its 
toll and reduced the bee population 
quite drastically. Later on, when 
efficient inspection was inaugurat- 
ed, the bee population increased 
somewhat but it was the commer- 
cial beekeepers who increased their 
holdings while the small or backlot 
farmer beekeepers failed to keep 
the number of hives they had pre- 
viously kept. 

The average farmer should have 
at least a few hives of bees to biing 
about better pollination of farm 
crops. 

The Beginner Who Wanted 
One Hundred Hives 

A few months ago a man from 
the city who had learned a little 
about bees came to our office for in- 
formation on bees and to plan his 
beekeeping program for the coming 
season. This successful man was 
considering the purchase of a place 
out from the city where he could 
live a little closer to nature and en- 
joy things in general. 

He mentioned purchasing 100 
hives and 100 packages with queens. 
I tried to suggest that a lesser num- 
ber to start with would perhaps be 
better. I suggested five hives for 
the first year, then if he found he 
could handle that number he could 
easily get more the second year. In 
spite of my suggestion he still in- 
sisted on having 100 hives. 

When such a person gets such an 
idea in his head it is difficult to 
change his mind. It would not sur- 
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prise me if he would go through 
with his idea of maintaining 100 
hives of bees. From our conversa- 
tion it was apparent that he knew 
practically nothing about handling 
bees. It is possible that he will have 
to learn by the trial and error meth- 
od, and so should start beekeeping 
on a moderate scale unless he hires 
an experienced beekeeper to man- 
age the 100 hives for a few years. 

I can well remember the spring 
of 1919 when I sold my bees in 
Michigan to take charge of The A. 
I. Root Co. apiaries at Medina. Hon- 
ey prices were at their height dur- 
ing that era—22'2c per pound for 
white honey and 20c for buckwheat 
honey, fob car at Copemish, Michi- 
gan. 

People who had a few bees were 
buying more and those who thought 
they knew a thing or two about bee- 
keeping were getting into the game 
as fast as they could. 

To dispose of my bees I put a 
small ad in the classified column of 
Gleanings, offering to sell the bees 
and equipment outright or have 
them worked on shares. So many 
replies to my ad were received that 
I simply could not write each per- 
son an individual letter so I had a 
reply mimeographed in order to 
take care of the inquiries. 

It was apparent from some of the 
letters that the writers knew prac- 
tically nothing about bees and 
would perhaps make a failure of 
beekeeping after they had purchas- 
ed the outfit. Some of us imagine that 
the other person’s job or business is 
a cinch, and that there is practically 
nothing to it. 


Photo showing one method 
of packing two hives close 
together in the North where 
weather gets very cold. Chaff 
or fine wheat straw is plac- 
ed between the hives and 
black building paper which 
is tied on with twine. 
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Well, there is something to bee- 
keeping and unless we understand 
the principles that underlie success 
in beekeeping, and then apply 
these principles in the handling of 
bees and the selling of honey, we 
are not likely to succeed. On the 
other hand, if we do not get a firm 
grasp on the fundamentals of bee- 
keeping and put them into practice, 
we are not likely to succeed. In 
beekeeping it pays to stop long 
enough to ask ourselves why we are 
keeping bees and how we are going 
to succeed. If we would spend more 
time thinking and less time acting, 
and perhaps going around in circles, 
we would be better off. 

Three Classes of Beekeepers 

There are at least three kinds 
of beekeepers. First, there is the 
backlot beekeeper who has a few 
hives as a hobby, and who perhaps 
is not interested in securing large 
crops of honey but likes bees and 
derives a great deal of pleasure 
and some profit from his invest- 
ment. Beekeeping is a marvelous 
hobby. It takes the professional or 
business man away from his ardu- 
ous tasks and introduces him to an 
entirely new world. He returns to 
his regular work with fresh enthusi- 
asm, for he has actually been re- 
created in mind, body, and soul. 

There is also the part-time bee- 
keeper who has from 10 to 50 or 
more colonies on the side. This bee- 
keeper may eventually graduate in- 
to commercial beekeeping after he 
has learned enough about it to leave 
the work he has followed and take 
up beekeeping as the sole source of 
income. 











More Stingless Bees in the U. S. 


By P. Nogueira-Neto, C.P. 832, Sao Paulo, Brezil 


In April 1948 (See Gleanings for 
November 1948) I sent to Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, ten colonies of 
stingless bees from Southern Brazil, 
belonging to several different spe- 
cies. The winter that followed was 
unusually severe, as every Ameri- 
can remembers. Dr. W. Whitcomb, 
Jr., the keeper of the bees, sadly 
reported in February 1949 that 
the hives were covered with ice 
during three days and the temper- 
ature fell to 22 degrees F., killing 
all the colonies except one. 

The bees that survived abandon- 
ed their hive—an extremely rare 
event among stingless bees—and es- 
tablished themselves in a hive for- 
merly occupied by another colony. 
These bees thrived in their new sur- 
roundings. They lived through last 
winter, and this summer (1950) they 
were stronger than ever. 

The results of the Baton Rouge 
test were very interesting indeed. 
They showed that stingless bees may 
live in Southern United States and 
they pointed out the species that 
was more resistant to cold, which 
turned out to be Trigona (Plebeia) 
sp (the systematists have not yet 
identified the specific name of such 
bee, that is perhaps the commonest 
meliponin found south of the State 
of Sao Paulo). 

With the kind permission of Jas. 
I. Hambleton, last May I shipped 
22 more colonies of meliponins, 
sending them by Air Express. This 
time the bees were placed in several 
locations in order to test the suita- 
bility of different regions of the 
country. 

The colonies are now in posses- 
sion of the Bee Culture Laborato- 
ries of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Tuc- 
son, Arizona, and Davis, California. 
Other colonies were sent to Dr. Geo. 
Schafer, Palo Alto, California; Dr. 
Geo. Bohart, Utah Experiment Sta- 
tion, Logan, Utah; Jas. I. Hamble- 
ton, Beltsville, Maryland; and some 
bees will be sent to a keeper in 
Southern Florida not determined as 
yet. Stingless bees are being given 
a chance to show which regions of 
the U. S. they like best, although no 
tests are being conducted in some 
places, as the coastline of Southern 
California, where they would find a 
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milder and better climate than in 
many portions of Southern Brazil. 

The bees sent to Utah and Mary- 
land will have a chance to prove if 
they can be introduced into regions 
of really cold winters. I hope that 
they will succeed there because I 
have imprisoned some colonies in- 
side of their hives during six months 
and they survived in excellent con- 
dition. The species that lived 
through the Baton Rouge test seems 
particularly well fitted to be im- 
prisoned during the cold _ season 
since it does not build brood combs 
during that period, using therefore 
less honey and pollen. It will be 
easy for northern keepers to keep 
their hives indoors during the cold 
season. The only care needed will 
be to give an ample supply of hon- 
ey. 

By now the reader is probably 
curious to know what are_ such 
strange stingless bees, and if their 
rearing is worthwhile. 

There are hundreds of species of 
stingless bees in the tropical and 
subtropical zones of the world, in- 
cluding four well-known species 
that are not always beneficial to 
plants. The bees that were sent to 
the U. S. are entirely beneficial and 
were chosen among the _ species 
more resistant to cold, including 
seven colonies of the species already 
acclimated to Baton Rouge, and 
four more belonging to a closely re- 
lated species. The majority of the 
bees came from Caxias, State of Rio 
Grande do Sul, where in some win- 
ters it even snows. 

Meliponins are social bees, not na- 
tive in the U. S., although found in 
nearby Mexico and Cuba. Their 
habits are in some respects simi- 
lar to those of the honey bee, but 
othe. wise they are like the habits 
of bumble bees. They keep their 
honey and pollen inside egg-shaped 
pots. Their brood combs are hori- 
zontal, but some species make iso- 
lated cells for each immature bee, 
forming not combs but clusters of 
cells. Their colonies are perennial. 
They do not sting, and their size 
ranges from a_ species (Melipona 
flavipennis) greater than the honey 
bee to a species (Trigona (Hypotri- 
gona) duckei) scarcely bigger than 
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Diagram of hive used in Brazil for the stingless bees 


a pin head (2mm). One species 
Trigona (Scaptrotrigona postica) 
may form colonies of even 90,000 
bees, as stated by H. von Ihering 


(1903), but others number only a: 


few hundred individuals in each 
colony. 

Why are stingless bees reared? Of 
course, they could not compete with 
Apis mellifera in the production of 
honey, although some like it best. 
Meliponins, however, are very good 
pollinators. Often I have seen them 
visiting flowers that were not sought 


by Apis mellifera, or because there 


were relatively few flowers, or be- 
cause honey bees could not reach 
their nectaries, or simply because 
for some reason honey bees seemed 
not to like them. At present the 
State Agricultural Station (Instituto 
Agronomico, Campinas, Sao Paulo) 
is using stingless bees in an experi- 
ment dealing with the pollination 
of coffee flowers. 

I believe that meliponins will be 
of economic significance to the U. 
S., and they also have a feature that 
certainly will win them friends— 
they are entirely unable to sting. 
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How High Do Bees Fly? 


By Earl Seidlinger, Columbus, Wisconsin 


No one will ever know the upper 
limits at which bees fly, but here 
is a little itern that pushes the lim- 
its a little higher. 

There is a television antenna un- 
der construction on the Empire 
State Building in New York City 
that will transmit the _ television 
programs for the five local stations 
when completed. The tower will 
stand 272 feet above its base atop 
the 1,248-foot building. 

To date that is the highest point 
at which stationary workers have 
worked and the highest point at 
which anyone could observe the ani- 
mal life in the air at those particu- 
lar levels. 


In September and October the 
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men working on the tower, at a 
height of 1,300 feet (give and take 
a few feet), were visited daily by 
many honey bees as well as drag- 
onflies. Once a flock of wild cana- 
ries flew smack into the tower and 
many of those that hit the structure 
knocked themselves out. Some of 
the workers took these stunned 
birds home in their lunch boxes and 
put them in cages. 

Winds may account for the large 
numbers of insects at such altitudes, 
plus the fact that bees may have 
been visiting rooftop gardens. The 
farm bee may not find it necessary 
to fly that high, but there is no Em- 
pire State Building in an open field 
to find out. Still, there you have 
it—bees do fly at least 1,300 feet. 
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Editorials 


What’s Ahead = That is what all of 
in Beekeeping? us would like to 

know. No one 
whom we have met claims to have 
the complete answer. As we peer 
over the horizon into the fringe of 
1951 we pause a moment in retro- 
spect to note a few changes that 
have occurred during the past half 
century. 

Obviously, there will be differ- 
ences of opinion as to what consti- 
tutes real progress in beekeeping 
but it can be said that our industry 
has made at least some progress. 

At the beginning of the century 
we were still in the comb honey 
era which began in 1876 with the 
invention of comb foundation and 
continued to 1906. With the enact- 
ment of the Pure Food Law that 
year it was then possible to produce 
extracted honey with the assurance 
of marketing it under the protec- 
tion of the new law which made 
honey adulteration illegal. Thus 
another era — the extracted honey 
era—began in 1906 and we are still 
in it, as far as honey production is 
concerned. 

The First World War gave a tre- 
mendous impetus to extracted hon- 
ey production because of the scar- 
city and rationing of sugar. Bee- 
keepers enlarged their holdings and 
some large crops were produced. 

The use of the automobile made 
the operation of outapiaries feasi- 
ble and profitable. Commercial bee- 
keepers with thousands of colonies, 
some of the hives long distances 
from the home base, have sprung up 
during recent years. It seems prob- 
able that some large operators went 
too far in expansion and found af- 
ter considerable experience that 
there is a point in the expansion of 
beekeeping—this holds also for oth- 
er businesses—beyond which it is 
unprofitable to go. In business this 
is called the law of diminishing re- 
turns on overexpansion. 

The package bee and queen busi- 
ness has experienced a phenomenal 
growth during the last 35 years, un- 
til today close to one million pounds 
of bees and a like number of queen 
bees are shipped annually from 
South to North. 

But what of the future? As we 
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see the picture it seems possible we 
may have a little more intensive 
and perhaps not quite so much ex- 
tensive beekeeping in the future. 
Operating costs will have to be cut 
to the bone to help insure a living 
margin of profit on beekeeping in- 
vestments. 

There is some trend back to sec- 
tion comb honey production. It 
hardly seems possible, however, that 
we will ever again enter another 
comb honey era. We may be mis- 
taken. We do think more comb 
honey — both in chunk and sections 
— should be produced, as it helps 
to sell more extracted honey. 


The demand for honey appears to 
be strengthening. The importance 
of the fine work of our American 
Honey Institute at Madison, Wis- 
consin, in popularizing honey and 
increasing consumer interest in our 
product cannot be overemphasized. 

What about pollination? It was 
said editorially a short time ago that 
our industry may be entering a pol- 
lination era. Note that we say “may 
be’. We can’t be sure about any- 
thing these days. Some one may 
come out with a practical method 
of transferring pollen from male to 
female parts of plants. Already the 
shotgun method is in use on a limit- 
ed scale which involves collecting 
pollen from fruit trees, preserving 
it until it is shipped north and fired 
ed from shotguns that spread it over 
blossoms to be pollinated.-Just how 
successful this will be time will tell. 


At any rate, growers of legumes 
and fruits are now renting bees for 
pollination more than ever before, 
and it seems probable that the de- 
mand for bees will continue to in- 
crease. 

Honey crops in some areas have 
been below par recently owing to 
lack of bee pasture and adverse 
weather conditions. More favora- 
ble conditions may return—at least 
we hope so. 

The fact that our Government is 
returning 45 million acres to grass- 
land, legumes should be favorable 
for beekeepers. 

All in all, the future of beekeep- 
ing looks as promising as any branch 
of agriculture can be in these un- 
certain days in which we are living. 
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Problems of the As we. attend 
Backlot Beekeeper state and coun- 

ty bee meetings 
we hear commercial beekeepers dis- 
cuss their problems — and they do 
have problems these days. For ex- 
ample, there is the problem of keep- 
ing operating costs down to permit 
some profit. There is also the prob- 
lem of securing a sufficiently high 
per-colony average surplus to pay 
expenses and permit at least a liv- 
ing margin of profit. And there are 
other problems which have to be 
solved. It must not be forgotten 
that those engaged in other lines of 
business also have problems these 
days. 

Obviously, the backlot beekeeper 
who is not depending wholly upon 
bees for his livelihood, as is the com- 
mercial man, may not be unduly 
concerned if he secures a small crop 
occasionally or is unable to move 
his surplus honey at a fair price. 

However, the backlotter who has 
increased his number of colonies up 
to, we will say, 20 or 30, or perhaps 
50 colonies and experiences a good 
honey year when he secures a 100- 
pound average or more, is then con- 
fronted with a marketing problem. 
Should he sell his honey to some 
bottler, should he put it up in glass 
or tin containers, attractively label- 
ed, and sell to the grocer, or should 
he sell it directly from his home to 
consumers? : 

The answer to these questions de- 
pends on circumstances or how each 
backlot beekeeper is situated. In 
general, we would advise selling to 
some bottler who is equipped to 
process and package honey efficient- 
ly. The average small beekeeper 
is not equipped to put up honey 
properly. There are a few who 
do know how to process and pack- 
age extracted honey for the trade. 


Quite a number of backlot bee- 
keepers sell directly from _ their 
homes to consumers. It is possible 
to work up a good local business by 
putting up a nice attractive pack, 
giving good quality and service. If 
the beekeeper works during the day 
it usually falls on the good wife to 
answer the doorbell and perhaps 
answer some questions concerning 
bees, as well as sell the honey. 

The problem of finding a suitable 
place on the premises or elsewhere 
to extract the honey, strain it, and 
store the combs is not always easy 
to solve. 
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However, there are hundreds of 
backlot or sideline beekeepers who 
derive a great deal of pleasure and 
some profit from a few hives of 
bees. These beekeepers are ren- 
dering a valuable service in polli- 
nating fruits, vegetables, and leg- 
umes, as well as developing more 
consumer interest in honey. Our 
industry still needs backlot beekeep- 
ers. 

* * * * + 

Beekeepers ev- 
erywhere have 
heard something 
of the work that Prof. Karl von 
Frisch has been doing for the past 
40 years in his studies of the activi- 
ties of honey bees. Readers of Ger- 
man have had the original papers 
available to them, but a full story 
has not been available to those who 
read only English. This lack is 
now being filled by his book “Bees: 
Their Vision, Chemical Senses, and 
Language”? which appeared Decem- 
ber 1, issued by the Cornell Univer- 
sity Press at Ithaca, New York. The 
price is $3.00. 

Notices appeared in the bee press 
and elsewhere in the spring of 1949 
of a series of lectures that Prof. von 
Frisch was giving in a number of 
universities in the United States. In 
a few places he gave three lectures, 
but in most of his engagements he 
gave only the third, that on the 
ways by which bees communicate 
with each other. This is the most 
startling phase of his work, but the 
earlier work on responses to light 
and to chemical stimulation are 
equally basic. All three lines of 
work are included in the new book. 

Even this book does not give quite 
the full story, for only in the origi- 
nal papers can one get the series of 
checks and double-checks which he 
used in all his work to make entire- 
ly sure that he was not misinter- 
preting what he first saw. No- 
where in scientific literature will 
one find a more carefully planned 
series of experiments than in his 
work. Other phases of bee activi- 
ties have been studied by students 
under his direction, and all the work 
is included in the lectures now be- 
ing published. There is also a full 
bibliography for use by those who 
are eager and able to read the orig- 
inal papers. 

In scientific work one does not 
swallow all that he is told without 
question. It will at times be some- 
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what difficult to credit the things 
reported in this book as done by 
honey bees. The sense organs of 
bees are unlike those of man and 
react differently to stimulation — 
sometimes more keenly than does 
man and sometimes less keenly. No- 
body has the right to assume that 
the responses of bees will be like 
those of man, and even a cursory 
look at the sense organs prepares 
one to expect differences in re- 
sponse. There has of course been 
a vast amount of speculation and 
guessing about the activities of bees, 
often by those who lack the neces- 
sary caution to make a contribution. 
There is of course also much work 
by qualified persons, usually in more 
limited fields, and so far as they 
have gone the work has been most 
helpful. Surely nobody will ques- 
tion the statement that Prof. von 
Frisch has made more important and 
more telling observations than any 
other worker with bees. It has not 
been his expectation that his work 
would be applied at once to bee- 
keeping practice, but some of the 
findings have already proved of 
great value, especially in the field 
of use of bees for pollination. To 
read his book is to become sure that 
the pollination problem is not solv- 
ed, or even started toward a solu- 
tion, merely by placing some bee 
hives in an orchard or field of a 
forage crop. 

It is a fortunate thing for readers 
of English that this book is now 
available. It is entertaining read- 
ing, but the problems discussed are 
such as to demand something more 
than reading merely for entertain- 
ment. Study will reveal much of 
importance, and perhaps this book 
will cause the guessers about bee 
activities to slow down their pace. 
It will do us all good to study the 
caution of this great worker. 

0 6 6 @ 
Let’s Go and Let’s face the facts. 
Find Out When you come down 

to breakfast at the 
average good hotel today, you find 
hot waffles or hot cakes on the 
menu. The cakes may be wheat, 
corn, or buckwheat. Whether you 
order waffles or cakes, you look at 
the words “and syrup” and summon 
the waitress. You ask if the syrup 
is maple syrup. She doesn’t know. 
That means it is not maple syrup, 
for if it were she would know. 
Feeling pretty sure that what you 
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get will be a thin, odorless, and al- 
most tasteless invert syrup, you ask 
if you can have honey instead. Al- 
most invariably the waitress will 
look a little uncertain and then say 
she will go and find out. All too 
often she returns saying they have 
no honey and that they do not know 
what kind of syrup it is. You are 
lucky if you are in the South be- 
cause you are quite likely to be 
served a dark cane syrup, and it is 
good. 

In certain parts of New England 
you may get maple syrup or some- 
times a cane syrup containing a 
small percentage of maple sugar or 
maple syrup. These are a little more 
acceptable than the insipid invert 
syrups so often served. 

Did you ever stop to analyze the 
situation? The fact that the wait- 
ress does not know whether they 
have honey shows that it is so sel- 
dom called for that she has had no 
occasion to find out. If someone 
had asked for honey that same day 
she would remember. If anyone 
had asked for honey during the 
whole week or month before she 
would probably remember. That 
uncertain look on her face means 
just one thing—that the demand for 
honey has been so light that the 
waitress cannot remember having 
had such a request before. 

Frequently this sort of thing oc- 
curs even at a hotel where a meet- 
ing of beekeepers is being held. 
Perhaps the management has found 
from previous experience that the 
beekeepers in attendance seldom eat 
in the coffee shop or hotel dining 
room. It is more probable that the 
matter is merely overlooked. If so, 
the secretary of the association or 
the officer making the arrange- 
ments should suggest that if honey 
is served that fact will be announc- 
ed on the program. 

When we ask for honey and get 
nothing but a vacant stare, we 
should not blame the management 
of the hotel or restaurant. We 
should accept the incident as proof 
that there is little or no demand. 
The blame for that rests right on 
our own shoulders. What are WE 
Aoing to remedy the situation? Let’s 
face the facts sauarely and ask our- 
selves whether we are providing the 
American Honey Institute with ade- 
auate funds to continue a work that 
has accomplished wonders and has 
cost little. 
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From North, East, West and South 








SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Dec. 3 
Weather: The 
weather in South- 
ern California dur- 
ing the month of 
November was _ un- 
usually warm and 
pleasant. There 
were a few nights 
when the weather 
man said that the 
temperatures in the 
districts would drop below 


citrus 
freezing but the rest of the nights 


were quite warm. Thanksgiving 
was like a summer’s day—no heat 
being required even in the morning 
and evening. There were two or 
three rainy days about the middle 
of the month with the precipitation 
from one to two inches. 

Market: The honey market has 
been somewhat weaker although 
prices remain about the same as at 
our last writing. Darker grades are 
bringing nine cents while the white 
honey is selling at from 10 to 11% 
cents per pound delivered. The mar- 
ket for beeswax is stronger than it 
was with the best grades selling for 
as high as 50 cents per pound to the 
producer. 

Condition of Plants: With the first 
rains of the season, ‘plants were at 
least freed from the summer’s dust. 
From Los Angeles south there was- 
n't a great deal of rain but from 
Santa Barbara north the rains were 
heavier. Although the San Joaquin 
Valley ordinarily gets but little 
rainfall, this season there have been 
some heavy rains. The ground up 
that way is well soaked and wild 
plants will be ready for an early 
growth if the rains continue. The 
grass is already two or three inches 
high in many places and the coun- 
try in general looks beautiful. 

Condition of Bees: The warm dry 
weather during November was not 
so good for the bees. They were 
inclined to fly out and because of 
the dryness found little pollen or 
nectar. Many of them are short of 
stores and will have to have some 
feeding. Others are in very good 
condition. 

Miscellaneous: Recently Southern 
California beekeepers were treated 
to a visit from Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Kelley of Paducah, Kentucky. Some 
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interesting points on beekeeping 
were learned as well as ideas on 
how to get much out of life. Those 
who carry on this line of work 
should be unusually happy people. 
Their work keeps them out of doors 
much of the time and there are some 
seasons when there should be plenty 
of time for recreation. 

With the year 1950 nearing a close 
it is time to begin to think of the 
New Year. So we are sending greet- 
ings to our friends and are hoping 
that the year 1951 will bring them 
much prosperity and happiness.—L. 
L. Andrews, Corona, California. 

SS 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA: Nov. 29 
Weather: The past 
month has brought 
to Northern’ and 
Central California a 
variety of weather 
conditions which 
have been ‘“unusu- 
al’. During the sec- 
ond week the tem- 
perature remained 
high and both plants 
and people literally 
wilted. This was 
followed by more 
temperate conditions with changing 
winds, which developed into one of 
the severest storms suffered by the 
state in many years. A steady week 
of rain in the valleys and mountains 
caused swollen streams and rivers 
to leave their channels and to spread 
destruction over thousands of acres 
in northern, central, and south-cen- 
tral portions of the state. Snows in 
mountain areas were melted by the 
warm rains and the runoff, added 
to flood conditions in the valleys, 
created torrents which destroyed 
bridges, highways, levees, and caus- 
ed flood waters to spread through 
many cities, driving thousands of 
people from their homes. Under 
such conditions thousands of colo- 
nies must have been destroyed, al- 
though it is too early to assess the 
total damage. 

At this writing some areas are 
still under water while others are 
digging the mud from their homes 
or moving houses back onto their 
foundations and_ repairing other 
damages. When we read of the se- 
vere storm and winter conditions in 
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other sections of the country and 
receive word from Korea of the 
grave crisis which may have a 
world-wide meaning, we must con- 
clude that conditions could be much 
worse than they are now on the 
home front. It is a good time, how- 
ever, to remind beekeepers that a 
good policy to follow in the location 
of apiaries is to place them on 
ground which is higher than any 
flood waters have ever reached, es- 
pecially if they are to be left in the 
area when flood conditions are like- 
ly to occur. 

Condition of Colonies: Letters 
and reports from beekeepers indi- 
cate that many colonies which were 
used in pollination services may 
need additional stores before the 
winter is over. Otherwise, the hives 
are fairly well stocked with bees 
and stores sufficient to carry the 
colonies through a normal winter 
season. The rains in October sprout- 
ed many seeds weeks and months 
before their normal growing season. 
The recent rains have added many 
feet of water to the underground 
water table and have soaked the 
ground to a considerable depth. 
These conditions may bring about 
a more favorable plant situation for 
the earlier development of colonies 
than we have had in years. 

Market: The demand for honey 
has picked up considerably in recent 
weeks and prices are firm to a bit 
higher. In looking over prices of 
honey on retail shelves in our mar- 
kets in Sacramento, it was interest- 
ing to note that they are approxi- 
mately the same as is being quoted 
for mainland honey packed by the 
same processors and offered for sale 
in Honolulu, Wailuku, Hilo, Lihue, 
and other cities on the different 
Paradise Islands. In fact, in some 
of the cities the only honey avail- 
able was that received from Cali- 
fornia packers. This indicates the 
need for improvement in the devel- 
opment of the retail markets in Ha- 
waii, particularly so since most of 
the production is shipped to the 
mainland at the cost of approxi- 
mately three cents a pound for con- 
tainers, transportation, and various 
fees. 

Hawaii will some day be granted 
its statehood and will be on the same 
status as any other state. It will 
continue to look to the mainland, 
and generally to California and to 
New York, as an outlet for its hon- 
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ey and beeswax as well as a source 
of supplies. At present most main- 
land buyers discount Hawaiian hon- 
ey from one to two cents a pound 
below what is being paid for honey 
of similar quality and grade on the 
mainland. Unless this practice is 
remedied, the beekeepers of Hawaii 
will be forced into a more aggres- 
sive marketing policy to save their 
industry from extinction. A good 
quality of honey, described as “A 
delicious product of the Paradise Is- 
lands” or just “A product of Hawaii” 
would have considerable sales ap- 
peal in New York, in the industrial 
East, or even in the West. 

Better marketing methods are 
needed to replace the competition 
based mainly on price alone. The 
B-Z-B Honey Company of Alham- 
bra, California deserves a plug here 
for its monthly well written and op- 
timistic trade circular devoted to 
extolling the wealth of goodness, 
energy, and health in B-Z-B Honey. 
The growth of this company through 
the 19 years of its existence speaks 
well for the sound merchandising 
methods employed. 

Chemical Poisoning: Many colo- 
nies of bees were either killed or 
made worthless as pollinators by 
the use of parathion and other chem- 
icals on legume seed crops during 
the past summer. A purported loss 
of some $250,000 also resulted fron. 
the application of 2,4-D to rice fields, 
from which it drifted to adjacent 
crops of alfalfa, melons, tomatoes, 
etc. A public hearing on this large 
loss failed to pin the responsibility 
on any one operator or grower, so 
the State Department of Agriculture 
took no action. Since regulations 
are designed to prevent such losses, 
it is obvious that the present laws 
and regulations governing the use 
and sale of injurious chemicals are 
inadequate. When certain injurious 
chemicals cannot be confined to the 
fields treated, why should they be 
permitted to be sold or applied in 
diversified agricultural areas? — J. 
E. Eckert, University of California 
at Davis. 

“Suc” 

WASHINGTON, December 4 

Weather: On the west side of the 
Cascade Mountains the weather has 
been very unfavorable this past sea- 
son for a normal honey flow. We 
would get only a week or so of good 
weather, then it would rain for an- 
other week, which is not favorable 
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for honey. It began raining the 
first part of October and has kept 
it up since until a few days ago 
when we had some snow which was 
not very heavy. Bees went into 
winter with sufficient stores to car- 
ry them through nicely. However, 
the amount of surplus taken was 
not over ten to fifteen pounds. I 
have talked with several commer- 
cial men in Western Washington and 
find that the above-mentioned fig- 
ure is about the average. I have al- 
so been as far north as the extreme 
northern tip of the Olympic Penin- 
sula and have had occasion to exam- 
ine a few colonies up there and 
none made enough honey to carry 
them through the winter. 


Bad Bears: We who have to move 
out in the hills for pasture had con- 
siderable trouble with bear this sea- 
son. I was called to one yard on 
the evening of July 4th by some 
friends who had noticed some hives 
turned over. I left home at 7 p.m. 
and drove 20 miles to this yard 
where I had a cabin and found that 
the bears had really made a mess. 


Being too late to try to straighten 
the hives up that evening, we de- 
cided to get on the roof with a spot- 
light and see if the bears came that 
night. We had hardly gotten set be- 
fore we spotted two coming back 
for another feed. We let them get 
well in the open, then opened fire 
on them. Final score: One 400-pound 
bruin killed and another almost as 
large badly wounded, which we did 
not try to follow that late in the 
evening. 

After checking the damage next 
morning we found that they had de- 
stroyed 49 colonies of which I was 
able to salvage two. 


There was quite a heavy loss from 
spray in this county. The county 
health department did a lot of 
spraying by plane for mosquitos 
and did not notify the beekeepers 
in advance or the beekeeper did not 
heed the notice. I was called to 
several places to look at bees, and 
found they had been killed by spray. 

Honey prices remain about on a 
level with those of last season, re- 
tailing in stores at from 20 to 27 
cents per pound. For blended and 
foreign brands, however, local bee- 
keepers are selling their honey for 
around 30 cents. Comb honey from 
Colorado is retailing for as low as 
35 to 39 cents per pound. 
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The Beemasters 4-H Club of Cow- 
litz County completed another good 
year, all of their displays at the lo- 
cal fair getting blue ribbons. Lew- 
is White of Portland, Oregon, did 
the judging, and the club members 
were very thankful and indeed for- 
tunate to get a man as busy as Mr. 
White to do the judging.—Walter 
Evans, Longview, Washington. 


ee = 
TEXAS, December 6 
Weather: After 
relatively mild 


weather during 
early fall, No- 
vember’ brought 


a sudden change 
to lower temper- 
atures with frost 
in all regions of 
Texas except the 
southernmost por- 
tion. Drouth, 
which persisted 
over most of the 
state for several months continued 
during November. Soil moisture is 
practically depleted and_ general 
scarcity of water is becoming more 
acute. 

Bees and Plants: The fall bloom 
was shortened by dry weather and 
early killing frost, consequently fall 
brood rearing ended earlier than 
usual. In most areas bees gathered 
considerable nectar and pollen dur- 
ing early fall and colonies are going 
into winter in good condition with 
plenty of young bees and adequate 
stores. In localities with scant fall 
bloom colonies are light and will 
require feeding. Seedlings of early 
spring blooming plants which usu- 
ally emerge at this season are not 
in evidence at the present time. 
Drouth seriously interfered with 
seeding of legumes. Volunteer vetch 
is in fair condition but fall seedings 
of companion small grain, vetch and 
sweet clover resulted in a poor stand 
and show some frost injury. Farm- 
ers have considerable carry-over of 
Hubam clover seed on which no sat- 
isfactory price is offered consequent- 
ly smaller acreage of clover will 
be grown for seed this coming year. 
However, larger acreage of cotton 
will follow since the lifting of re- 
striction on cotton acreage. From 
present indications prospects for bee 
pasture for the coming year are not 
very promising. Many migratory 
colonies are still on summer loca- 
tions without much indication of fa- 
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vorable spring pasture, but migra- 
tion will soon be underway to the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley for spring 
build-up and the citrus flow, and 
later to the brush area in Southwest 
Texas. 

Market: Honey continues to move 
well in the retail market. Prices 
remain firm but with considerable 
price range according to grade. Sup- 
plies assembled by authorized gov- 
ernment purchasers are moving out 
in carlots to distribution centers. 

Miscellaneous: Grass fires are 
more prevalent this fall than in sev- 
eral years, resulting in destruction 
of timber, pasture for livestock, val- 
uable bee plants, and causing other 
hazards. The soil is left bare of cov- 
er and exposed to erosion until veg- 
etation becomes re-established. 
Sweet clover has been grown in 
Texas for a good many years with 
little damage from insects being rec- 
ognized. However, such depreda- 
tion is now becoming more evident. 
The most serious pest encountered 
thus far is a root borer which at- 
tacks the heavily rooted biennial va- 
rieties grown extensively in Central 
and North Texas, where heavy dam- 
age was inflicted during the present 
year.—A. H. Alex, College Station, 
Texas. 

ss 
WYOMING, December 10 

Weather: A few 
showers in August 
turned the tide from 
near failure to fair- 
ly good production 
quite generally over 
Wyoming, and thus 
er . the honey flow was 
___}| saved from the a- 
brupt ending which 
has happened all too often in recent 
years because of the weather sud- 
denly turning dry about the middle 
of July about two weeks after our 
clover flow begins and no more rain 
until after frost about the middle 
of September. While the middle 
eastern states were under a heavy 
blanket of snow in November, Wy- 
oming beekeepers were favored with 
temperatures in the 50’s and lots of 
sunshine to wind up the season’s 
work. December ushered in old 
man winter with six to eight inches 
of snow and several days of sub- 

zero weather. 

Bees: Owing to nectar being avail- 
able later than usual bees are in 
good strength and well provisioned 
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for the long winter ahead of them. 
Honey plants resting under their 
snow blanket are in good average 
condition. 

Labor: This headline subject in 
ovr daily newspapers perhaps will 
bear mention. With our Nation’s 
“police action’? and other activities 
in foreign lands via the draft boards, 
and unprecedented high wages in 
every other field of endeavor, to- 
gether with the 40-hour week, cer- 
tainly has put a strain on the bee- 
keepers’ personnel. Still, I think 
there are a lot of us who would pre- 
fer the freedom from office and fac- 
tory routine with their accompany- 
ing union and management pres- 
sures. Keeping up with the march 
of time in labor reduction, many of 
our Wyoming beekeepers find they 
get along without packing which is 
a saving in material besides work at 
both ends of the season. 

Market: Local sales are fair to 
good, but we all know they should 
be much better and that our product 
deserves a larger share of the house- 
wife’s shrinking food dollar. Would 
that we could prove to a sick and 
bewildered public that honey is 
something more than just another 
sweet. HOW? Wish I knew. Mil- 
lions are being spent in world wide 
search for miracle drugs to heal a 
suffering world, with cancer, heart 
ailments, and polio taking first place 
in the death toll and public interes?. 
Johanna Brandt cured herself of ad- 
vanced abdominal cancer and wrote 
a very lucid book on the subject, 
“The Grape Cure’, in 1928, but af- 
ter coming to New York City from 
her home in Cape Town, South Af- 
rica, obtained only small interest 
from the medical profession here 
in the U.S.A.. It was too simple to 
be true. If this sounds crackpot 
read the book and you will change 
your mind. A number of reputable 
physicians have declared honey to 
be helpful to the heart muscles, 
while Dr. Quigley of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, says ALL TYPES of heart 
trouble ‘should be classified as 
white flour diseases’’. 

According to a South Carolina 
physician, polio is the end result of 
too much sugar in the youngster’s 
diet particularly. But the world de- 
mands something more spectacular 
than what Nature has to offer. It 
is like the quest for peace. Lots of 
time, money, and effort have been 
spent at Geneva and Lake Success, 
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while the Nations have been bled 
white by military expenditures and 
the end products of war, all of 
which could be saved by an under- 
standing of and obedience to God’s 
Ten Commandments. If we knew 
how to focus as much attention on 
honey as has been spotlighted on 
penicillin with its questionable ben- 
efits, the honey market would be 
changed into a vacuum over night. 
If a majority of beekeepers would 
eliminate sugar and other synthetic 
sweets from their household for a 
few years no doubt there would be 
some interesting facts discovered. 
We would merely be taking our 
own medicine.—Earl C. Reed, Ran- 
chester, Wyoming. 


el 
MINNESOTA, December 10 
Weather: Most of 


the state had beau- 
tiful fall weather. 
Not until December 
was there any a- 
mount of snow, 
which now forms a 
protective covering 
for the plants. 

Miscellany: The 
M. B. A. Annual 
Meeting on December 5 was fairly 
well attended despite the snow- 
storm. It was evident that many bee- 
keepers were considerably interest- 
ed in the findings of the special 
committee on ‘‘A Cooperative Hon- 
ev Packing Plant in Minnesota’’. 
This topic has aroused such interest 
that we offer the following com- 
ments. 


The original idea was that one or 
more plants could extract, process, 
and package the honey for all the 
members in the region, and that 
merchandising would be the concern 
of the individual producers. How- 
ever, in the meeting a larger idea 
of one plant for the state seemed 
uppermost. The services of the Min- 
nesota Department of Business Re- 
search and Development had been 
solicited and their findings present- 
ed. The possibilities of a plant ca- 
pable of processing a minimum of 
one million pounds were presented, 
and recommendations for merchan- 
dising made. 

Facts brought out were that Min- 
nesota’s beekeepers produce = an 
abundance of quality honey and 
could organize, but for what? For 
competition on a price basis with 
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existing packers? There are more 
than enough such organizations al- 
ready. Would there be any expec- 
tation that the honey producers 
would be better off? 

Fact No. 2 is that the basic need 
is for a three-cent higher price in 
bulk honey. Producers are up 
against a wholesale market price 
that does not meet production costs. 
A 75 percent of parity Government 
support instead of the present 60 
percent would bring about the 
three-cent rise. It is felt that hon- 
ey buyers would meet the advance 
just as they levelled off at the 60- 
percent support. For a group of 
people as important as the Govern- 
ment says they are, to be doled out 
a measly 60 percent of parity makes 
this reporter indignant. 

Some time was given to the possi- 
bilities of a manufactured patented 
honey spread as a means of using 
large quantities of honey. But first 
the food chemist must discover this 
better spread through experimenta- 
tion. Should a newly-formed pro- 
ducer organization delve into this? 
Could the Federation, or a group of 
national producers, do it? 

These and other questions showed 
the need and magnitude of the un- 
dertaking. The topic is timely be- 
cause of the urgent situation. The 
Department promised further re- 
search. We are admonished to “seek 
and ye shall find!” 

Officers for 1951 are Walter Sund- 
burg, President; Melford Olson, V. 
President; and C. G. Langley, Sec.- 
Treasurer.—Bruce Morehouse, Mon- 
tivideo, Minnesota. 
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NEW YORK, December 5 

Weather: Western 
New York has again 
experienced an out- 
of-time season. The 
years in turning 
have somehow got- 
ten out of place, and 
we seldom any more 
have good weather 
at the time honey 
plants are in bloom. 

We have passed 
through a season when both bees 
and honey plants were in good con- 
dition throughout the season but lit- 
fle honey has been harvested owing 
to other unknown factors. August 
had some favorable weafher and 
where second-crop alfalfa and oth- 
er clovers had August bloom some 
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honey was secured. Fall honey 
plants gave excellent promise of a 
fall crop but weather turned unfa- 
vorable and very little surplus was 
secured. Many colonies had to be 
fed for winter. 

The storms and heavy snow of 
late November caught some _ bee- 
keepers before they had completed 
apiary work and there is still a con- 
siderable number of colonies in 
Western New York without winter 
protection. With better weather 
predicted, this work will no doubt 
be completed shortly. 

Condition of Bees: Bees for the 
most part are only moderately strong 
this fall. In some locations brood 
rearing ceased early and in these 
regions colonies are composed of 
older bees than usual at this time 
of year. 

There is also an evident shortage 
of stored pollen which probably will 
cause a shortage of early brood 
rearing next spring. 

On the brighter side of the pic- 
ture, quality of winter stores seems 
to be good and if the quantity is suf- 
ficient there will probably be pretty 
good wintering. 

Markets: Both movement and 
prices of honey are fairly steady. 
Prices for wax are considerably 
higher than they were a year ago 
and we hear of rates at 50 cents per 
pound or higher. 

Miscellaneous: From my limited 
contact with beekeepers it seems to 
me that the morale of the industry 
in this state is at the lowest ebb that 
I have ever observed it. No doubt 
this is the result of poor crops for 
a number of years past with ex- 
tremely low returns for the little 
honey secured, coupled with the 
very high costs involved in produc- 
tion. The apparent failure of the 
price support program to be effec- 
tive also is lowering the morale of 
the producers. 

When I have met beekeepers in 
the past few months, during the 
course of the conversation I am gen- 
erally asked, ‘“‘What will you give 
me for my bees?” My answer is 
always the same, “I would be 
ashamed to offer you what I would 
be willing to pay.” 

Fruit and vegetable producers in 
this state seem to be facing very dif- 
ficult marketing situations. Also 
many apples have been sold at prices 
barely covering the cost of harvest- 
ing and packaging. Thousands of 
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bushels of peaches were left to fall 
to the ground. Many more bushels 
were dumped after harvesting, the 
grower being unable to find a mar- 
ket. A year ago representatives of 
grape processors were urging farm- 
ers to plant more grapes, expressing 
the belief that with the demand for 
grape juice and other grape prod- 
ucts, it was practically impossible 
to over-produce grapes for many 
years. This season, one year later, 
and before any increase of produc- 
tion from new plantings, grapes 
went begging a market. Many re- 
mained unharvested and very little 
compensation was received for those 
that were cut. Why this condition 
exists when payrolls are exception- 
ally high with practically full em- 
ployment is entirely beyond my 
comprehension.—Howard M. Myers, 
Ransomville, New York. 
SS 
ONTARIO, December 8 

Ontario Beekeep- 
ers’ Association 
held its 71st an- 
nual convention 
in the Royal York 
Hotel in Toronto 
on November 27, 
28, and 29. I was 
unable to attend 
for more than 
part of one day, 
and I got the impression that the 
attendance was not quite as large as 
usual. Discussions principally cen- 
tered around markets and grading, 
with discussions of means of putting 
honey of better quality and more 
attractively packaged on the gro- 
cers’ shelves. Several visitors from 
across the line were present. Carl 
Killion of Paris, Illinois, gave two 
addresses on comb honey production 
which unfortunately I did not hear. 


One feature of our convention 
which was inaugurated a few years 
ago and which has become perma- 
nent is the special session for the 
ladies. The beekeepers’ wives and 
sweethearts gather on the afternoon 
of the second day of the convention 
to hear a prominent speaker, in this 
case Mrs. J. E. Houck of Brampton, 
discuss a topic of interest to women 
in the political, educational, or in- 
ternational field, and to enjoy a so- 
cial hour on the only occasion when 
they can come together from the 
various parts of our rather far-flung 
province. 
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George Wilson of the _ Fruit 
Branch, Ontario Department of Ag- 
riculture, was present to discuss 
grading regulations which are now 
in effect for honey sold in the prov- 
ince under the Farm Products 
Grades and Sales Act. The regula- 
tions set up four classes of honey: 
White, Golden, Amber, and Dark; 
and three grades: One, Two, and 
Three, designated principally by 
moisture content, of which the three 
grades may not contain more than 
17.8 percent, 18.6 percent, and 20 
percent respectively. In addition, 
the honey must be clean and free 
of scum and foreign material, pack- 
ed in standard containers and cases 
properly marked with the produc- 
ers’ name, class, and grade. In ad- 
dition, provision is made for inspec- 
tion, and honey houses and trucks 
used for transporting honey must be 
clean and sanitary. Regulations do 
not apply to comb honey or to hon- 
ey sold direct from producer to con- 
sumer. It is hoped that these regu- 
lations will result in the elimination 
of much of the haphazardness that 
has marked the marketing of honey 
in the past. 


Weather conditions in Ontario are 
seasonable for December. We miss- 
ed the worst of the late November 
storm that lashed across the eastern 
U.S. We experienced high winds 
and a foot or so of snow fell in parts 
of the province, but locally we did 
not get more than six inches, and 
later mild weather and rain has re- 
moved practically all of that, which 
is probably all to the good, as 
ground moisture was not too plen- 
tiful. Now we are wishing for more 
snows to protect pastures and mea- 
dows, and give some insulation to 
outdoor-wintered bees. I brlieve 
that colonies well buried in snow 
derive as much protection from it 
as from the insulation we provide. 
As a matter of fact, I have seen col- 
onies without any other protection 
winter perfectly under three or four 
feet of snow. 


Honey marketings are about nor- 
mal for this time of year. Stocks of 
1948 crop held by the Agricultural 
Prices Support Board which were 
thrown on the market during late 
summer and early fall have now 
been liquidated, and the Ontario 
Honey Producers’ Cooperative, in 
their most recent bulletin, report 
that sales have been moderately 
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brisk and honey is now selling on a 


higher price structure. According 
to a press dispatch, the Canadian 
Beekeepers’ Council at its annual 


meeting in Banff, Alberta, predict- 
ed a shortage of supply of six mil- 
lion pounds in all Canada before the 
1951 crop is available. So with a 
short crop in 1950, a firmer price 
developing, and the prospect of a 
bare market next summer, the bee- 
keeper with that perennial opti- 
mism sets out to prepare for that 
big crop he just feels is coming 
next year. 

Compliments of the season to the 
staff and all readers of Gleanings. 
— Allan T. Brown, Peterborough, 
Ontario. 
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Gentle Bees 





Hamm showed the Dallas County 


c. 
Beekeepers’ Association that bees are not 
too vicious, especially at swarming time. 
It is said that bees seldom sting when 
they are swarming because they are so 
full of honey when they leave the hive 
that they simply cannot bent!—Photo by 
Fred Adams. 
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Colorado State Capitol—Located on a hill overlooking the Civic Center and 150 miles of 
mountain range. Beautiful murals, telling the story of water development in the state, 
are located in the dome, which is covered with pure leaf gold. 


Thirty Speakers Highlight Denver Meeting 


January 31 — February 3 


A contest to see who can identify 
the most honey flavors will get the 
annual convention of the American 
Beekeeping Federation off to a fly- 
ing start this month. This contest 
harmonizes with recent emphasis by 
the Federation on selling honey by 
flavor source. 

Over 30 speakers from all sec- 
tions of the nation will appear on 
the three-day program, according to 
Glenn O. Jones, Federation Secre- 
tary. They come from 17 different 
states. 

Among these speakers are: Feder- 
ation President Roy A. Grout, I[lli- 
nois; Jonathan W. White, Head of 
the honey section of the Eastern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory in Phil- 
adelphia; J. I. Hambleton, Head of 
Bee Culture Laboratory at Belts- 
ville, Maryland; two Federation 
past presidents: Woodrow Miller, 
California, and John W. Holzberlein, 
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Colorado; and many others promi- 
nent in the beekeeping industry. 

Two banquets will provide a light- 
er touch to convention evenings. The 
Federation banquet is the second 
night, with Holzberlein acting as 
master of ceremonies. The ladies’ 
auxiliary banquet precedes this one 
night. Both are annual affairs. 

Mrs. Carl E. Killion, Illinois, is 
toastmistress for the auxiliary ban- 
quet. Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, Di- 
rector of the American Honey Insti- 
tute, of Madison, Wisconsin, will 
speak. 

Following the addresses of the 
President and the Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Clarence L. Benson, Arizona, 
will talk of better coordination of 
Federation programs at state levels. 
Benson is co-chairman of the Honey 
and Pollen Plants Committee. His 
talk the first afternoon will be 
based in part on the way his own 
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Typical mountain winter scene in the beautiful Colorado winter fairyland. This scene 
is on the Lariat Trail up Lookout Mountain, a very short drive from Denver, overlooking 
the City of Denver. 


state has developed it organization. 

Also on the program January 31 
are R. B. Willson, New York, Alan 
Root, Ohio, and Jonathan White, 
Pennsylvania. 

“Old and New Outlets for Honey 
in Industry” will be the subject of 
Mr. Willson’s talk. Willison is chair- 
man of the Federation’s Honey Util- 
ization Committee. 

Mr. Root will outline the current 
status of government controls which 
may be impending. Mr. White’s 
speech is titled ‘‘Recent Research 
with Honey’, and is based on re- 
search done in his own laboratory in 
Philadelphia. 

The final two days of the three- 
dav convention are devoted to mar- 
keting and pollination respectively. 
The nominations committee will re- 
port the second day and the same 
afternoon elections for national of- 
fices will be held. 

Round table discussions on the 
subiect of the day will conclude 
each of these last two days. ‘“Hon- 
ey—What is GOOD Advertising’’, 
moderated by H. H. Schumacher, 
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California, will be the subject of the 
first. The second is a pollination 
panel emphasizing contracts. Dr. 
S. W. Edgecombe, Utah, will moder- 
ate this last. 

Members of the American Bee- 
keeping Federation, who are plan- 
ning their convention in Denver at 
the Cosmopolitan Hotel, January 31 
through February 3, will find plenty 
of entertainment and sightseeing to 
keep them busy during their stay in 
Colorado. Clarence Hockom, of the 
Denver Convention and Visitors Bu- 
reau, said that approximately 400 
members were expected to attend 
the convention. 

Hockom stated that the convention 
will find a variety of entertainment 
in wintertime Denver to satisfy ev- 
ery taste. Colorado’s crisp, spar- 
kling sunshine makes the lure of 
the outdoors irresistable for sports, 
sightseeing, or hiking. Denver’s 
snow-covered mountain parks are a 
new world to see and sample for 
both first visitors and those who 
have toured their 22,000 acres in 
other seasons. Here and in imme- 
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diate adjacent acres are skiiing and 
skating to please the greenest nov- 
ice or most expert veteran. Moun- 
tain highways are open for automo- 
bile and bus travel, and ski trains 
make regular runs for week-enders. 
Accommodations to suit all prefer- 
ences and purses are maintained the 
year around. Beginner and master 
alike of skiiing can find slopes and 
courses to suit their ability. Chair 
lifts, ‘‘T’’ bars, and rope tows give 
easy access to starting points on 
spectacular downhill runs_ over 
cleared courses. 

The odds in favor of getting in a 
midwinter round of golf on Denver 
courses are favorable to the point 
of certainty. The average of 305 
golfing days a year makes a visitor’s 
bag of clubs a practical item. 

Basketball takes the limelight 
among spectacular sports with ac- 
tion on one or more courts several 
evenings a week. University and 
college quintets and representatives 
in the AAU and National Basketball 
Association professional league pro- 
vide exciting fare. And at the Den- 
ver University Arena college and 
professional hockey matches furnish 
thrills and spills in league compe- 
tition. Those who arrive early—be- 
tween January 12 and 20—can wit- 
ness the Rocky Mountain Empire’s 
foremost winter attraction, the Na- 
tional Western Stock Show, which 
has been held in Denver for 45 
years. Here the nation’s finest beef, 
pork, and lamb on the hoof garner 
gold and glory for owners, while in 
the arena the annual horse show and 
rodeo bring together’ superlative 
mounts and riders in a ten-day test 
of skill, strength, and conformation. 

A million visitors a year view the 
world-famous habitat displays at the 
Colorado Museum of Natural Histo- 
ry. The Indian collection in the 
Colorado Historical Museum is re- 
garded as one of the finest ever as- 
sembled. The Denver Mint, world’s 
second largest gold repository, is the 
most modern in the country. 


In the flavor of a metropolitan 
center the Denver vacationer can 
find city conveniences and facilities 
— fine hotels — department stores 
among some of the West’s finest — 
a cosmopolitan diversity of enter- 
tainment within easy reach of the 
nation’s finest outdoor recreational 
opportunities. The seeker after lux- 
ury can fill his every need, but the 
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modest purse has equal opportunity 
to achieve a bountiful return from 
Denver’s treasure house of vacation 
pleasures. 


JOIN ™ MARCH OF DIMES 
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CARE Aid Urged for Korea 


CARE is appealing for funds to 
send relief packages from Americans 
to war-devastated Korea, whose 
people are in desperate need of food 
and clothing. 

Contributions in any amount sent 
to CARE for Korea, 20 Broad St., 
New York 5, N. Y., or any local 
CARE office in the country, will be 
used by the non-profit agency to de- 
liver gift packages, in the names of 
the donors, to destitute Korean fam- 
ilies chosen on the basis of greatest 
need. 

Six types of CARE packages are 
available: Food, underwear’ and 
socks, or woolen suiting, at $10 
each; knitting wool, $13; woolen 
blanket and cotton fabrics, $7 each. 
Contributions less than the cost of a 
complete package will be pooled. 
All donors will receive a CARE re- 
ceipt. 

The CARE campaign was under- 
taken at the request of the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid of the U.S. Department of State 
and has been endorsed by President 
Truman. 
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Just News 


The Westchester County Bee- 
keepers’ Association will hold its 
regular monthly meeting on Sun- 
day, January 21, 1951, at 2:30 p.m., 
in the Odd Fellows Hall, 20 Lock- 
wood Avenue, New Rochelle, New 
York. Election of officers for the 
coming year will be held. A honey 
exhibit will follow the business 
meeting.—A. M. Barnes, Publicity. 

ee. 6¢ 66 

The Michigan State Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its winter 
meeting in Room 128, Natural Sci- 
ence Building, Michigan State Col- 
lege, Lansing, on January 31 and 
February 1. An unusually fine pro- 
gram is being arranged. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all. 

ee 2 6 

Pennsylvania State Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its 48th An- 
nual Meeting in Harrisburg on Jan- 
uary 9 and 10, 1951 in Main Show 
Building, Room E. 

_ Tuesday Morning, January 9 
Chairman: Merle P. Fisher, Granville 
Invocation: The Rev. Wallace J. Cum- 

mings, Harrisburg. 

Address of Welcome: Hon. Miles Horst, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Harrisburg. 
Resume of 25 Years’ Inspection Work in 
Pennsylvania — Harry B. Kirk, Senior 

Entomologist, Harrisburg. 

Research in Apiculture at Pennsylvania 
State College — Prof. E. J. Anderson, 
State College. ‘ 

Eight Years of Honey Yields by the Modi- 
fied Two-Queen System—Dr. W. E. Dun- 
ham, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Gleanings from the Morning Program — 
M. J. Deyell, Editor, Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, Medina, Ohio. 

Tuesday Afternoon, January 9 





Report of Secretary-Treasurer: H. M. 
Snavely, Woodbury. 

President’s Address — Merle P. Fisher, 
Granville. 


Election of Officers 

Business Session 

The Use of Honey in the Home — Mrs. 
Charlotte B. Waldron, Malvern. 

Round Table Discussion: How to Increase 
the Membership in State and County Or- 
ganizations—Led by A. R. Dean, Sec- 
retary of Allegheny Association. 

Tuesday Evening, January 9—6:30 

Beekeepers’ Banquet — Turkey Dinner — 
$1.50. Colonial Park Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, three miles east of 
Harrisburg on north side of Route 22. 

Toastmaster—M. J. Deyell, Medina, Ohio 

Blessing before the Dinner—The Rev. L. 
E. Good, Nuremberg. 

Special Music—Students from John Harris 
High School, Harrisburg—Prof. A. Leon 
Reissinger, Director. 

Successful Wintering of Bees—Dr. W. E. 
Dunham, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus. 

Research Program at the Pennsylvania 
State College Presented in Picture — 
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Prof. E. J. Anderson. 

Wednesday Morning, January 10 

Report of Committees 

Greetings from Visitors 

Extension Beekeeping in Pennsylvania — 
. W. Clarke, Jr., Extension Apiarist, 

State College. 

Value of Bees for Pollination—M. J. Dey- 
ell, Medina, Ohio. 

Swarm Control in Extracted Honey Pro- 
duction—Dr. W. E. Dunham, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Report of Delegate to the 1950 National 
Convention, Biloxi, Mississippi—H. M. 
Snavely. 

Report of Resolutions Committee 

Adjournment 

* * * * €& 

The Ohio Winter Bee Meeting in 
Columbus December 12 and 13 was 
held to discuss results attained in 
pollination, to consider feasibility of 
registration of bees within the state, 
to revamp the Ohio bee law, and to 
elect officers for 1951. 

The pollination program is com- 
plex in that there are problems to 
be solved. It is definitely known 
that honey bees near certain clovers, 
fruits, and vegetables do increase 
yields. Problems concerning soil 
and weather conditions, spraying or 
dusting, differences of sugar con- 
centrations in nectaries of plants, 
and the most satisfactory rental per 
colony have yet to be worked out. 

Following considerable discussion 
regarding registration the majority 
favored it—mainly because it would 
give needed information on_ the 
number of hives of bees within the 
state and their locations. 

The following officers were elect- 
ed: President. George Rehman, N. 
Baltimore; Vice-President, H. R. 
Swisher, Springfield; Secretary - 
Treasurer, Walter Thomas, Medina. 

* * *k Ke 

The Beekeepers’ Program on Wed- 
nesday, January 31, 1951, in Room 
102, Fairchild Hall, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, is as follows: 
R. L. Parker, Prof. of Apiculture and State 
Apiarist, Kansas Entomological Commis- 

sion, Presiding. 

9:00 a.m. Report of Kansas Apiary Inspec- 
tion, July 1, 1949-June 30, 1950.—R. 
L. Parker. 

9:15a.m. Honey Production or Crop Pol- 
lination—R. J. Walstrom, Extension 
Entomologist, Iowa State College, 
Ames. : 

10:00 a.m. Pollination Factors in Alfalfa 
Seed Production—W. W. Franklin, As- 
sistant Prof., Kansas Agicultural Ex- 
periment Station, Hays, Kansas. 

10:45 a.m. Strengthen the Bee Industry in 
Kansas — L. Cunningham, President, 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Left: Clyde Wood operating the extractor 
while Chas. Barozzi distributes samples of 
honey to the public. An unexpected fea- 
ture of the exhibit was the presence of lo- 
cal West Springfield, Massachusetts, bees. 
(The exit from the observation hive was 
plugged.) The local bees were enthusia- 
tic at the opportunity to collect Vermont 
honey. The bee visitors caused mild ap- 
prehension among human visitors as the 





bees settled on the extracting equipment 
and were handled by Wood and Barozzi. 


Right: Robt. Mead of White River Junction, 
well known bee and outdoor life writer, 
and Mrs. Maxine Manchester of Middle- 
bury sell honey to the public. At left can 
be seen the observation hive, the se_tion 
of the bee tree, and the “exploded” hive. 


Vermont Beekeepers Show to Capacity Crowds 


at Eastern States Exposition 
By Martin N. Ralph, South Woodstock, Vermont 


Capacity crowds were attracted to 
the Vermont Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion’s exhibit at the famous Eastern 
States Exposition for the entire 
week it lasted. In fact, when Clyde 
N. Wood of South Woodstock, Ver- 
mont, the Association’s President, 
was told that a new record had been 
set by the number of visitors on 
opening day, with a crowd of 84,- 
129, he looked surprised and said, 
“Ts that all? I guess a lot of them 
must have visited us two or three 
times.” 

For the benefit of those who have 
not been fortunate enough to have 
seen for themselves the Eastern 
States Exposition, we should explain 
tat this mammoth show is an an- 
nual affair, officially participated 
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in by the 11 Northeastern States. 
It is run along the lines of the bet- 
ter county and state fairs. It lasts 
a week, with a full schedule of live- 
stock events in both dairy and beef 
breeds, a poultry show, an amateur 
horse show, and 4-H demonstrations. 
In addition there is the largest ex- 
hibit of farm machinery, domestic 
appliances, and arts and crafts in 
the East. There is also a splendid 
variety of entertainments including 
stunt automobile dare-devils, a ro- 
deo, musical competitions, square 
dances, and others too numerous to 
mention here. As a measure of its 
popularity, in 1950 there were 374,- 
685 visitors and 359,287 in 1949. 
Each of the New England States, 
with the exception of Rhode Island, 
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which is now making plans, main- 
tains a permanent building on the 
grounds. It was in the Vermont 
Building that the Vermont Beekeep- 
ers’ Association had its exhibit, 
flanked on one side by the Vermont 
Development Commission’s moving 
picture exhibit and on the other by 
the beekeepers’ friendly competi- 
tors, the Vermont Sugar Makers’ 
Association, who purvey not only 
maple sugar but maple syrup as 
well. 
An Accidental Beginning 

The Vermont Beekeepers’ exhibit 
had an almost accidental beginning 
in 1949 when James Bottomley, in 


The five-frame observation hive 
attracted a great deal of interest 
from the public. In the back- 
ground are the “exploded” hive 
and skep. A favorite question 
of the public was “Where is the 
queen?” Most were satisfied to 
be told she was in the cluster 
visible in the fourth frame from 
the bottom. Kenneth Manches- 
ter at right rear. 


charge of the exhibits in the Ver- 
mont Building, found at the last 
moment that some space would be 
available. This he offered to the 
beekeepers who hurriedly collected 
a truckload of honey which they 
offered for sale. This first consign- 
ment was sold out almost immedi- 
ately. Frantic long distance tele- 
phoning from West _ Springfield, 
Massachusetts, where the ‘Kastern 
States Exposition is held, brought a 
second and larger shipment which 
likewise was sold out completely 
with the exception of a few five- 
pound packages in tin cans. 

As a result of the experience of 
this first effort, the Association’s ac- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer Chas. Mraz 
of Middlebury, Vermont, who is al- 
so New England’s largest commer- 
cial beekeeper, decided to propose 
to the membership that a real effort 
be made to present an interesting 
exhibit at the 1950 Eastern States 
Exposition. The members’ were 
warned in the February issue of The 
Vermont Beekeeper, the Associa- 
tion’s mimeographed newsletter, that 
the subject would be discussed at 
the winter meeting to be held in 
Barre, Vermont, in conjunction with 
the Farm Products Show, an annual 
event of the Vermont Union Agri- 
cultural Council. 
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Beekeepers were asked to make 
suggestions at the meeting and to 
offer to contribute available mate- 
rial for exhibits. Mr. Bottomley 
agreed to address the meeting and 
explain the possibilities. 

At Mr. Bottomley’s speech the 
membership voted to participate ex- 
tensively in the 1950 Eastern States 
Exposition. Committees were nam- 
ed to make arrangements for the 
following exhibits: Honey extract- 
ing, Honey plants and honey, Bees- 
wax, and Observation hive of bees. 

The Vermont Beekeepers’ summer 
meeting for 1950 came just a couple 
of weeks before the Eastern States 
Exposition, which opened Septem- 
ber 17. The newsletter was used 
again to remind both committee 
members and the membership in 
general of the event, placing em- 
phasis on the need for attractive 
packs and labels. Attractive labels 
are particularly necessary for honey 
packed in tin cans. 

Final arrangements for the ex- 
hibits were concerted at the sum- 
mer meeting, as well as the arrange- 
ments for picking up members’ hon- 
ey to be exhibited and put on sale. 
In addition to the exhibits listed 
above, a cut-open section of a bee 
tree was contributed by Russell 
Marseille of Bristol, Vermont, and 
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an “exploded” bee hive consisting 
of regular bottom board, hive body, 
super, and honey board, with top, 
all held apart by corner supports so 
that the interior was plainly visi- 
ble, was also added. 

Let us emphasize that had the 
regular summer meeting not come 
at such a convenient time, it would 
have been necessary to call a special 
meeting of the exhibition commit- 
tees to check on progress and con- 
cert all additional needed measures 
in good time with the cooperation 
of all concerned. This last minute 
check-up and agreement are essen- 
tial for success. 

Details of sale and price arrange- 
ments will be of particular interest 
to those who may be considering 
similar activities for their own as- 
sociation. The honey was purchas- 
ed from members at current whole- 
sale prices by the Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation. It was sold to the public 
at retail prices as follows: Comb 
honey, 70c a section; Extracted hon- 
ey, 25c for 8 oz., 40c for 1 lb., 75c 
for 2 lbs., $1.00 for 3 lbs., $1.60 for 
5 lbs.; Chunk pack, 50c for 1 Ihb., 
85c for 2 lIbs., $2.00 for 5 Ibs.; 
Creamed honey, 50c for either 15 
oz. carton or 1 Ib. jar. 

The Association paid those who 
took charge of the exhibit out of 
the spread between wholesale and 
retail prices. The balance of the 
profits was added to the Associa- 
tion’s treasury. 

Sales for the first day were over 
$520 and for the week totalled over 
$3000. 

Small Packages Sold Better 

It was observed that in spite of 
the larger sizes being a better buy, 
the smaller packages sold better. 
This is partly because of the pub- 
lic’s reluctance to carry heavy pack- 
ages through the Exposition and in 
part to the average household’s hab- 
it of buying on a hand-to-mouth ba- 
sis. This is of interest to beekeep- 
ers, not only because they should 
try to meet the public’s preference 
in packaging honey, but also be- 
cause the higher prices of the small- 
er packages pay off handsomely, 
taking into account the additional 
cost of packages and labor. 

The Association regards these 
sales of honey as an additional divi- 
dend to the main purposes of popu- 
larizing honey and of advertising 
Vermont honey in particular. It 
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should be noted that the use of the 
Vermont Building is restricted to 
exhibits at least partly educational 
in character. 

Plans for repeating the exhibit 
next year are already in hand. For 
the benefit of those whose associa- 
tions can go and do likewise, we list 
below the changes under considera- 
tion to improve the 1951 exhibit: 

Arrange for preparation of honey 
cakes, cookies, and candies at the 
exhibit, and possibly for sale. 

Post catchy honey slogans, as “For 
goodness sake, eat honey”; ‘Eat 
honey, feel better, and live longer’’. 

Post name of Association promi- 
nently. 

Provide public address system to 
enable more of the crowds to hear 
explanations given of the demon- 
strations and questions answered. 

In closing, may we again point 
out to beekeepers’ groups all over 
the nation that local, county, and 
state fairs and expositions provide 
an unequalled opportunity for them 
to bring the virtues of honey as a 
food to the public attention and at 
the same time offer an excellent di- 
rect sales outlet at premium prices. 
Neither should they lose sight of 
the fact that all such public show- 
ings devoted to increasing the pub- 
lic knowledge of and liking for hon- 
ey react in favor of the industry as 
a whole. 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 45) 


Kansas State Beekeepers’ Association. 
Advanced Beekeepers’ Program 
Room 102, Fairchild Hall 
H. R. Bryson, Associate Prof., Kansas State 

College, Presiding. 

1:00 p.m. Control of Injurious Insects in 
Alfalfa in Kansas—W. W. Franklin. 

2p.m. Methods of Harvesting Alfalfa 





Seed—C. O. Grandfield, Agronomist, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering, U.S.D.A 


2:20 p.m. Red Clover Pollination and Seed 
Production—R. J. Walstrom. 

3:15 p.m. A Coordinated Program in Al- 
falfa Seed Production—R. L. Parker. 
Beginning Beekeepers’ Program 

Room 202, Fairchild Hall 


J. R. Wick, Graduate Assistant, Kansas 
State College, Presiding. 
1:00 p.m. Value of Proper Fall, Winter, 


and Spring Management—R. L. Parker. 

2:00 p.m. Installation of Package Bees— 
J. B. Kring, Instructor, Kansas State 
College. 

2:30 p.m. Value of Good Queen Bees in 
Colonies—R. L Fischer, Instructor, 
Kansas State College. 

3:15 p.m. Motion Pictures—J. B. Kring 


The Apiary Inspectors of America 
will meet on January 30 during the 
Denver National Meeting. President 
J. A. Munro of Fargo, North Dakota: 
will direct discussion by various 
speakers on problems pertaining to 
inspection work. 

The tentative 
lows: 


program is as fol- 


Executive Session 
Administrators and Inspectors 
10:00 a.m. Preliminary Business 
1. Announcements 
1. Report of Secretary 
3. Appointment of Committees:Audit- 
ing, Resolutions, Nominations. 
4. Report of Treasurer 
5. Reports of Regional Vice-Presidents 
Consideration given to problems of 
an interstate nature that may be 
peculiar to the region served. 
Western States: West of and includ- 
ing Sask., Wyo., Colo., N. Mex., and 
Mont.—R. E. Schmiedeskamp, Mont 
Northern States: North of and in- 
cluding Kans., Mo., Ky., Man., and 
Ont.—S. E. Bailey, Ohio 
Eastern States: Northeast of and in- 
cluding Quebec, Pa., W. Va., and 
Va.—P. J. Hewitt, Jr., Conn. 
Southern States: South of and in- 
cluding Okla., Ark., Tenn., and No 
Car.—H. S. Foster, Fla 


1:30 p.m 
6. Address by Prof. J. A. Munro, No 
Dak. 


7. Present Situation and Outlook with 
Reference to European Foulbrood— 
F. H. Gates, Colo.; W. B. Cash, Ga.; 
C. D. Floyd, Minn 

8. Should the Nosema Problem Re- 
ceive More Attention from Regu- 
latory Officials? — R. J. Walstrom; 
R. E. Schmiedeskamp, Mont. 

3:30 p.m. Ten Minute Recess 

9. Encouraging Migratory Operations 

for Pollination and Relation to Reg- 
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ulatory Work—F. B. Paddock, Ia.; 
H. M. Krebs, Calif.; J. H. Davis, 
Ark. 

10. Reports of regulatory officials by 
states and provinces. Special men- 
tion concerning new regulations and 
activities; important problems of an 
interstate nature; views regarding 
bee diseases other than AFB. 

Wednesday, January 31 
General Session, Open Meeting 
9:30 a.m. 

11. Comments on Uniform Regulations 
and Cooperation Between States— 
D. P. Barrett, Mich.; R. L. Parker, 


Kans.; C. A. Bower, Okla. 
10:00 a.m. 
12. The Work of the Intermountain 


States Bee Culture Bee Laboratory 
—Dr. A. P. Sturtevant, In Charge, 
Laramie, Wyo. 

3. Canadian Problems in the Regula- 
tion of Bee Diseases — Dr. C. A. 
Jamieson, Dominion Apiarist, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 

14. Final Business Session—Report of 
Auditing, Resolutions, and Nomina- 
tions Committees. 


Edward T. Cary, Syracuse, N. Y., 
long and favorably known to thou- 
sands of beekeepers in New York, 
Virginia, Louisiana, and elsewhere 
passed away on December 20 after 
an illness of more than a year. He 
had been in the bee supply and hon- 
ey business all his life and was be- 
loved by beekeepers far and near 
for he knew and understood the 
problems of the producer. For many 
years he served as Secretary of The 
Empire State Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation, cheerfully accepting the 
arduous duties and attending meet- 
ings even when not in the best of 
health. He spoke briefly at the last 
meeting scarcely a month before he 
died. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary, who has been his business 
partner for some time, and who will 
continue to pack honey under the E. 
T. Cary brand and the bee supply 
business as A. I. Root Co. of Syra- 
cuse. He is also survived by his 
sons Walter, Raymond, and Francis. 

“ss = 


The 61st Annual Convention of 
the California State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation was held December 5 to 7. 
It was my privilege while visiting 
my people in California to attend 
the Annual Beekeepers’ Convention 
in San Deigo and to meet many: old 
friends and make some new ones. 
The afternoon of the first day was 
devoted to pollination problems. 
Several speakers contributed to the 
discussion. It was quite evident that 
there is need for a closer coopera- 
tion between beekeepers and fruit 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Empire State Honey Producers’ Meeting November 24 and 25 





Carl Killion, comb honey producer 


The New York State beekeepers 
met at Hotel Syracuse in Syracuse 
the week-end following Thanksgiv- 
ing. President George Norris of 
Stafford, New York, introduced the 
speakers for the Convention. Dr. E. 
J. Dyce of Cornell University pre- 
sented a paper covering various 
wood preservatives suitable for 
treating the bottom boards and hive 
stands of bee hives. Among a num- 
ber of preservatives he mentioned 
pentachlorophenol as an inexpensive 
and yet effective preservative. The 
material is sold under various trade 
names such as Permatox, Wood Life, 
Wood Tox, etc. A panel discussion 
led by Claire Newton of Watertown, 
New York, went into a variety of 
methods of removing honey from 
cappings. Color slides by Dr. W. 
L. Coggshall of Cornell University 
showed methods now being used by 
commercial beekeepers in the state. 

Alan Root of The A. I. Root Co., 
Medina, Ohio, spoke on the effect of 
Government Restrictive Orders on 
the production of bee supplies and 
ended with an optimistic note as to 
the future of the industry. 

Carl E. Killion of Paris Illinois, 
one of the country’s largest comb 
honey producers, described his 
method of producing comb honey. 
He has found an excellent demand 
for quality comb honey and his re- 
marks were timely in view of the 
present relatively slow market for 
extracted honey. 

James I. Hambleton, Chief, Bee 


Left to right: Dr. E. J. Dyce, 
Howard Norton, Raymond 
Churchill, and Harold Mer- 
rell.—Photos by Walter Barth. 
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Culture Laboratory at Beltsville, 
Maryland, discussed the  experi- 
ments that are being carried on by 
the Government in developing queen 
bees having certain desirable traits. 
While the work has been slow, prog- 
ress is being made. 

A panel discussion on the Trends 
in the Honey Market brought out 
the fact that the wholesale bulk 
market has been steady to firm but 
bottled honey has shown some 
weakness in the face of stiffer com- 
petition among packers. 

Bee Master Howard Myers, Ran- 
somville, New York, was toastmas- 
ter of the banquet that followed the 
first day’s session. At the banquet 
James I. Hambleton described the 
work of Prof. Karl von Frisch and 
showed a number of colored slides 
taken on his recent trip to Europe 
at von Frisch’s summer home where 
he carries on his experiments. He 
also discussed the book “Bees” writ- 
ten by von Frisch on bee behavior 
which has just been announced by 
the Cornell Press (See page 33). 

George P. Georghiou outlined 
methods of beekeeping on the Isle 
of Cyprus. Dr. H. A. MacDonald of 
Cornell University discussed the 
problem of growing birdsfoot tre- 
foil and other legume seeds. Inju- 
rious insects to legumes as well as 
the methods of controlling them 
were described by Dr. G. G. Gyrisco 
of Cornell University. Dr. W. L. 
Coggshall talked on the role of hon- 
ey bees in legume seed production. 

George Walthousen of Schenecta- 
dy was elected President of the Em- 
pire State Honey Producers’ Asso- 
ciation for the coming year. Geo. 


Stone of Niagara Fall, First Vice- 
President; Earl Westfall, of Howe’s 
Cave, Second Vice-President; Ed and 
Mary Cary, Co-Secretaries. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


Commercial State Bank Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 


Once again the new year blinks 
its infant eyes at the world. And 
once again the world gazes back at 
the infant, wondering just what the 
fortunes of this new year will bring. 

Some folks herald the coming of 
a new year as a time to look back 
at the past one, to reminisce, to re- 
consider, to evaluate. But we don’t 
abide by this doctrine. Let by- 
gones be bygones, we say. 1950 was 
a good year, yes. But to look back- 
ward at this point would be like try- 
ing to win a foot race by running 
backward. You would be sure to 
stumble and fall by the wayside. 
3etter that we ‘forward, march!”’ 
and turn our minds to the future of 
1951. 

Perhaps we like to adhere to this 
way of thinking because we are op- 
timistic about 1951. We can afford 
to be optimistic. History has taught 
us one basic fact—beekeepers are 
not only earnest workers, but are 
sincere in their desire to set their 
product on the table in every Amer- 
ican home. And that, of course, is 
where we come in. 

For that is our job, our exclusive 
job. We sell your honey. Not di- 
rectly, perhaps. You won’t find our 
agents selling your particular brand 
of honey. But we plant the seeds of 
desire for honey in the minds of 
Americans all over the nation by 
talking honey in grocery ads, on ra- 
dio homemaker’ broadcasts, over 
television programs, and in print. 

As far back as 1928 American bee- 
keepers were beginning to recognize 
the dire need for a national as well 
as individual honey selling cam- 
paign. It was then that the Amer- 
ican Honey Institute was founded. 
Since that time the popularity of 
the American Honey Institute has 
increased yearly until today the 
promotion of honey ranks with the 
best put out by any other foodstuff. 

On what do we base our success? 
On this one simple fact: 

It is easy to think that you can 
place the hundreds of thousands of 
beekeepers in the U.S. into one huge 
caldron, stir them up good, and ex- 
pect them to lose their autonomy. 
But it can’t be done. Beekcepers are 
too much the individual, too inde- 
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pendent to succumb to such treat- 


ment. Instead we must speak of 
them as “he” or “she” instead of 
“‘they”’. 


It is this fact that gives impetus 
to the success that we, the Amer- 
ican Honey: Institute, have had in 
waging a successful honey publicity 
campaign. For with the backing of 
beekeepers who guard their indi- 
viduality yet desire to group to- 
gether for the express purpose of 
honey promotion, we cannot fail. 
Our membership list is resplendent 
with names of beekeepers who have 
built up successful businesses of 
their own and as such are not seem- 
ingly in need of further honey pub- 
licity. But it is these individual 
beekeepers—the ones who have put 
the famous American enterprising 
spirit into their own business—who 
realize that this same spirit must be 
carried over on a national scale. 

Without this national effort hon- 
ey becomes a luxury food. In these 
times of higher and higher prices 
the housewife will be less inclined 
to spend her shrunken dollar bill on 
an unnecessary food item. 

But our members realize that with 
a concerted effort honey can be kept 
a staple foodstuff. That is where 
we step into the picture. The prime 
purpose of the American Honey In- 
stitute is to so implant the word 
“honey” in the housewife’s mind 
that her shopping tour will always 
end up with a container of honey in 
her market bag. 

From this sort of program, every- 
body benefits. Every beekeeper, 
large or small, whether he keeps 
bees as a hobby or engages in large 
scale beekeeping, reaps abundant 
rewards from this national honey 
campaign. 

It gives us great pleasure to see 
more and more beekeepers send in 
their American Honey Institute 
membership money. We accept this 
as a token of their approval of our 
suecesses in making this concerted 
honey drive work. We know it is 
their way of taking part in this na- 
tional program. Letters accompa- 
nving these checks from the individ- 
ual beekeepers give thanks to the 

(Continued on page 62) 
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JUST NEWS 


(Continued from page 49) 


and alfalfa growers to prevent se- 
vere loss of bees because of poison- 
ous insecticides being applied at the 
wrong time. It was found that some 
insecticides can be safely applied to 
alfalfa early in the morning and 
late in the evening without much 
loss of bees which work during the 
day. 

For best results in alfalfa seed 
production, four to six colonies of 
bees per acre are needed and they 
should be distributed throughout the 
field so as to shorten the flight of 
the bees. 

At the evening session Dr. J. E. 
Eckert gave a very interesting re- 
port of a recent visit to the Hawai- 
ian Islands and his examination of 
the bees on the various islands. This 
visit was arranged for by the au- 
thorities in the Islands but not as 
soon as he expected. He found 
American foulbrood prevalent to 
quite an extent in most of the Is- 
lands. The average yield of honey 
was over 90 pounds per colony. 

At the morning session Wednes- 
day one of the most interesting ad- 
dresses was the report of Mrs. Laura 
Shephard of her work in Washing- 
ton in connection with the Govern- 
ment Support Program on the price 
of honey. She was not satisfied with 
the result finally attained. 


The session Thursday morning 
was devoted to the discussion of a 
proposed marketing order for Cali- 
fornia extracted honey. This was an 
attempt to follow the pattern of oth- 
er California industries such as the 
orange growers. It involved the 
raising of a fund for which pledge 
cards were distributed. There is a 
California Marketing Act of 1937 
under which the different industries 
operate. This involves considerable 
preliminary work in preparing the 
rules for operation and getting the 
consent of 65 percent of the produc- 
ers and packers. Other industries 
have found it profitable to organize 
for operation under the Marketing 
Act and the sentiment of beekeep- 
ers was favorable to proceeding 
with the plan under consideration. 


Following the banquet on Wed- 
nesday evening there was an ad- 
dress by Rev. Johnson, Pastor of a 
Lutheran Church in La Jolla, a 
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suburb of San Diego, which was 
built with contributions of honey. 
This was followed by some vocal 
and athletic exercises for the enter- 
tainment of the audience. They al- 
so sang happy birthday to the writer 
who attained his 88th birthday on 
the 7th of December.—J. T. Calvert. 


* es & & € 


The Southern States Beekeepers’ 
Federation and the American Bee 
Breeders’ Association held their an- 
nual convention at the Andrew 
Jackson Hotel at Nashville, Tennes- 
see, on December 4, 5, and 6 as 
guests of the Tennessee State Bee- 
keepers’ Association. H. S. Foster 
of Gainesville, Florida, President of 
the Southern States Beekeepers’ 
Federation, presided during the pro- 
gram on December 4. L. H. Little 
of Shelbyville, Tennessee reported 
as Secretary on the progress of Fed- 
eration affairs. 


_ The question of Government Sub- 
sidy and Price Support was discuss- 
ed by Marvin Webster of the Spe- 
cialty Crops Division, Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The pos- 
sibilities of breeding better bees was 
the topic revived by Henry Dadant 
of Hamilton, Illinois. Jas. I. Ham- 
bleton, Chief of Division of Bee 
Culture, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Beltsville, Maryland, dis- 
cussed ‘““‘What Does the Honey Fro- 
ducer Want in a Queen Bee?” and 
pointed out some of the problems 
involved in developing a_ better 
stain of bees. Mrs. Grace Allen of 
Nashville, Tennessee, well known 
writer in Gleanings a few years 
back, discussed ‘‘Beekeeping in the 
Past, Present, and Future for Ten- 
nessee’”’. In speaking on “Pollina- 
tion of Legumes in Florida’’, John 
D. Haynie of Gainesville, Florida, 
cited a number of examples of test 
plots of clover where bees were em- 
ployed for pollination to advantage. 

Roy S. Weaver of Navasota, Tex- 
as, presented some of the problems 
facing the queen breeder under 
present high prices of material and 
labor needed to produce package 
bees. 

E. A. Kissick of Oklahoma City 
reported on the Pollination Confer- 
ence at Tucson, Arizona. He com- 
mented on the progress that seemed 
to be made in bringing the seed pro- 
ducer and the beekeeper together 
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with a common understanding of the 
problems involved. 

On December 5 M. S. Fortune of 
Mayhew, Mississippi, President of 
the American Bee Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, presided. The welcome ad- 
dress was made by Commissioner 
of Agriculture Edward Jones of Ten- 
nessee. His interest in and knowl- 
edge of the importance of bees to 
Tennessee agriculture was very en- 
couraging to those present. 

J. F. McVay of Jackson, Alabama, 
Secretary of the American Bee 
Breeders’ Association, showed him- 
self to be an able humorist as well 
as Secretary. 

Alan Root of The A. I. Root Co. 
Medina, Ohio, discussed Government 
Controls that may have a future 
bearing on the beekepers’ supply in- 
dustry as well as his reason for be- 
lieving the industry has a healthy 
future ahead. 

C. H. Alden of Atlanta, Georgia, 
was unable to attend in person but 
his paper was read before the group. 

The meeting was represented by 
11 states, although bad weather and 
conflicting meetings cut the attend- 
ance to some extent. 


The Cook-Du Page County (lIlli- 
nois) Beekeepers’ Association in co- 
operation with the University of Il- 
linois is sponsoring a two-day meet- 
ing and Short Course to be held in 
Chicago at the Museum of Science 
and Industry on February 9 and 10, 
1951. Put a red pencil mark around 
these dates for this is going to be a 
bang-up meeting, the best and big- 
gest ever held in Chicago. Noted 
speakers in and out of the state will 
appear on the program. Beekeep- 
ers from other states are cordially 
invited to attend. A complete pro- 
gram will appear in the February 
Gleanings. 

* kk kK 

The Columbiana County (Ohio) 
Beekeepers’ Association held a din- 
ner and evening meeting in Decem- 
ber 5 at the Midway Grange Hall. 
A great variety of excellent food 
was served. After the meal a busi- 
ness meeting was held and a bee- 
keeping movie was shown by Bill 
Brown of The A. I. Root Company. 
An election of officers was held. 
The new officers are: President, 
Leo Davis, East Rochester; Vice- 
President, L. O. Sanor, East Roches- 
ter; Secretary-Treasurer, Delbert 
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Sistler, Route 1, Letonia. For the 
business meeting and the movie ap- 
proximately 60 people were in at- 
tendance, showing a very healthy 
interest in beekeeping in that part 
of the state. In attendance at the 
meeting were some young veterans 
who had come from agricultural 
classes. This is a step in the right 
direction and this idea of inviting 
young farmers to beekeeper meet- 
ings is an exceptional one and more 
associations would do well to follow 
that practice. 
* * * Kk € 

The Middlesex County (Massa- 
chusetts) Beekeepers’ Association’s 
meeting on December 30 at the new 
winter headquarters at the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Experimental Station in Wal- 
tham was well attended. Food re- 
flecting the Christmas spirit was 
served in Smorgasbord style. This 
permitted all present to be seated 
at the same time and many had ex- 
tra helpings which is the custom in 
this type of serving. The eats were 
topped off with the conventional 
Christmas mince and pumpkin pie. 
The Spring Flower Show of the 
Horticultural Society which is to be 
held at the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics Building in Boston on 
March 11 through the 17th is said 
to have a display of bees and bee- 
keeping to be set up and manned by 
our Association under the Chairman- 
ship of member Prof. Robert Chen- 
ey and his committee composed of 
Messrs. Copeland, Baptiste, Stevens, 
Furber, Tinkham, and Fardy. It will 
be recalled that the Association was 
awarded the Silver Medal for their 
display of bees last year. The Jan- 
uary Meeting is to be held at Wal- 
tham on January 27 when further 
plans will be discussed for the spring 
show. John H. Furber, Sec-Treas. 


B 








TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


FANCY CLOVER COMB HONEY. Ralph 
Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Penna. 








ONE CAN or a carload of white clover 
honey in 60-lb. cans. We can pack our 
honey for you in glass if you wish. You 
will like our quality and delivery. Sample, 
20c in stamps. National Honey Co., 2711 
North 63rd St., Omaha 4, Nebraska. 
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Asked and Answered 


Storing Combs of Honey 


During Winter 

Question: Can I store full extracting 
super frames in my home over winter for 
feeding newly-started colonies in the 
spring? I cut out the honey comb from 
one of these frames for chunk honey and 
the next day I found a wax worm in the 
space between the split bottom bar.—Roy 
Meier, Mo. 


Answer: It would seem preferable 
to store your supers. containing 
extracting combs full of honey in 
ordinary room temperature which 
would have a tendency to prevent 
the honey from granulating in the 
combs. However, if there are signs 
of bee moth having laid eggs in the 
corners of the frame, it would be 
well to use carbon disulphide to de- 
stroy the moths. The wax moth 
would develop in a warm room dur- 
ing the winter months. If the combs 
did not contain honey, it would be 
preferable to store them in a cold 
place during the winter where wax 
moth would not develop. You can 
detect the presence of wax moth by 
a web found over portions of a 
comb where adult moth has laid 


eggs. 





ee ol 
Hybrid Bees 

Question: I am interested in hybrid 
bees. Could you run an article on crosses 
names, gentleness, production, and _ the 
amount of propolis, etc? — William M. 
Hughes, Mass. 

Answer: This would be a sizable 
subject for an article. Producing 
strains of hybrid bees would require 
a knowledge of bee breeding and 
genetics. As a matter of fact, some 
work on producing hybrid strains 
of bees is now being done on Kel- 
ley’s Island, north of Sandusky, 
Ohio. This work has been in prog- 
ress for almost three years. Some 
eight or ten years ago we tried to 
produce a first cross between Cauca- 
sian and Italian bees in one of the 
A. I. Root Company apiaries. This 
hybrid first cross was very good for 
honey gathering. In fact, the bees 
gathered more honey than the Ital- 
ians or Caucasians kept in the same 
yard for comparison. The trouble 
is in maintaining a first cross. There 
is bound to be some intermingling 
of races and strains and unless in- 
telligent management is applied, the 
strains may deteriorate into a mon- 
grel lot of hybrids that are inferior 
in honey - gathering qualities and 
very cross and difficult to handle. 
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Dividing Colonies in Spring 

Question: I have 350 colonies now and 
they are wintering in two supers, most of 
them with plenty of honey, although some 
will need feeding in the spring. I want to 
increase these next year to 400 if possible. 
That would be an increase of 50 besides 
my winter loss. I would like to know 
what you think of setting off these in- 
creases with about two frames of bees 
with brood and honey and giving them a 
young laying queen. Arthur Johnson, 
Co!'o. 

Answer: There are various ways 
of making increase in the spring. 
Just what is the best method for 
you in your locality, we are unable 
to say. If we knew more about the 
nature of your spring flow .and the 
time your major flow begins, we 
could advise you more intelligently. 
If you divide your two-story colo- 
nies at the beginning of the spring 
honey flow, which likely occurs in 
late April or early May, and per- 
mit the queenless portions to rear 
queens, which can be accomplished 
in 21 days provided the weather is 
sui able, it seems preferable to have 
the oueenright division on the new 
stand and the queenless division on 
the parent stand. The old queen on 
the new stand will help prevent so 
many of the bees in this division 
from drifting back to the parent 
stand. Furthermore, on the parent 
stand there is likely to be a better 
balance of bees of all ages for rear- 
ing a young queen than in a hive set 
onto a new stand. However, if you 
plan to give the queenless portion 
of your division a young laying 
queen, it would seem preferable to 
introduce this young queen to the 
division set aside on a new stand 
because there would be less old bees 
to contend with and more young 
bees that would likely accept a new 
queen more readily. One reason- 
bly sure way of getting a queen in- 
troduced safely is to cage her about 
six days by tacking a piece of wood 
or tin over the candy in the end of 
the cage. At the end of six days 
be sure to destroy all queen cells 
that are started and then remove 
the piece of tin or wood from the 
end of the cage in order that the 
bees may release the queen in nor- 
mal fashion. The bees then have 
no larvae young enough for start- 
ing more queen cells and will then 
be in a condition to accept a new 
queen. 
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Buy and Sell Here 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 
umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 15c per counted 
word, each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 
such as ‘‘a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 


ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. 
the 10th of the month preceding publication. 





Copy should be in by 





HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 

NEW CROP of honey shipped daily from 
producer in Florida. Pure orange blos- 
som, 5 lbs., $2.25; Pure Florida cut comb 
honey, 5 lb. pail, $2.75. No C.O.D. orders. 
All shipments prepaid. E. R. Raley, Day- 
tona Beach, Box 1610, Florida. 

FOR SALE—100—60’s buckwheat. M. P. 
Traphagen, Hunter, N. Y. 

ORANGE BLOSSOM HONEY in new 
60's. Peter W. Sowinski. Fort Pierce, Fla. 


HILTNER’S CRYSTAL CLEAR HONEY 

















in decorated tumblers, 5-lb. jars, or 60- 
lb. cans. Your label if desired. Hiltner’s 
Apiaries, North Creek, Ohio. 





HONEY, choice light amber mixed with 
citrus in 60-pound cans, 12 cents per 
pound. N. J. Barnett, Box 895, Pharr, 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—No. 1 weight comb, $6 per 
case of 24 sections; culls, $4 per case. Us- 
ed bee equipment cheap. H. G. Quirin, 400 
South West St., Bellevue, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — Nine tons ‘white clover 
honey in 60 lb. cans. Jos. Hoehn & Sons, 
Ottoville, Ohio. 


ANY GRADE —any amount. Alexander 
Co., 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 


MICHIGAN FINEST HONEY in sixties, 
sample, 15c. Thayer's Apiaries, 2122 Ames, 
Saginaw, Michigan. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED | 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on COD terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


CASH FOR YOUR HONEY — Light ex- 
tracted or comb. Regular trade send sam- 
ple. 60-lb cans furnished if desired. W. 
R. Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED—AIll grades and va- 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
COMPANY, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles 
21, California. 

WANTED — White and amber honey. 
Any amount. D. F. Treap, 316 Keenan 
Ave., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
































| 


CASH for your comb honey and all 
types extracted. Send sample and best 
price. Buckeye Honey Co., 3930 N. High 
St., Columbus 2, Ohio. 


CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to 
quantity and we will quote price Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


BEFORE YOU SELL your clover honey 
contact us. Send samples and tell us how 
much you have. The Delaware White Clo- 
ver Apiaries, 139 West William St., Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 


WANTED — White extracted or comb 
honey. Send sample. Millersport Honey 
Co., Millersport, Ohio. 


WANTED — One car white to water 
white extracted honey. Willing to pay 
over Government Support Price. Send 
price and small sample. Lose Brothers, 
206 E. Jefferson St., Louisville 2, Ky. 


WANTED: Large quantities industrial 
honey. Please list amount. how packed, 
your delivered price. Sunkist Bee Co., 
Convent, La. 
~ WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. 
Top prices. Tontz Honey Farm, Elsinore, 
Calif. 

WANTED—AIll grades of extracted hon- 
ey. Highest cash price paid. Mail sample, 
state quantity. Honeymoon Products Co., 
39 E. Henry St., River Rouge 18, Mich. 


ALL GRADES HONEY AND WAX 
WANTED—Mail samples, advise quantity 
and cash prices delivered to us. HONEY 
SALES COMPANY, 1808 NO. WASHING- 
TON AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 


CARLOADS or less of honey and wax. 
Send sample and price. Alexander Com- 
pany, 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 

FOR SALE 

We carry a full line of ROOT QUAL- 
ITY Bee Supplies. Prairie View Honey 
Co., 12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


FOR SALE — Write for large free Bee 
Supply Catalog. We manufacture bee 
hives, foundation, tanks, and extractors. 
Listing many items not found in other 
catalogs. Walter T. Kelley C., Paducah, 
Ky. 
“WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation, On- 
sted, Mich. 





















































HONEY AND WAX WANTED — Mail 
sample. Advise quantity. BRYANT & 
SAWYER, 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 
21, Calif. 


January, 1951 


YViIM 


The only comb foundation plant in the 
East. We sell foundation, work your wax, 
render combs and cappings. Robinson's 
Wax Works, R. D. 3, Auburn, N. Y 
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CLEAN UP AFB WITH SULFA. 25 tab- BEE! 


lets, 50c; 50, $1.00; 100, $1.50; 1000, $7.00 
HONEY WANTED Write for big 64-page ootehen listing many a 

































































items : os We 
Carloads and less than carloads. =) Eeiiee a Fea — advert 
Mail sample and best prices in all onees anne ponsib 
grades. 50 eutenion of bene. Must be sold ac- } bees s 
count of age. two and three stories sugges 
Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY Two-frame Root extractor and extra sup- certifi 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin plies sufficient for at least one year. Write precau 
for prices. I. H. Hoffman, Califon, N. J. ~ CAU 
PURE POLLEN—Collected from disease- 380 “C 
YRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRAFZ) | free colonies. Stimulate early spring brood a 
y 9) rearing. One pound plus soybean flour PAC 
r ») -_ syrup makes 12 pounds of mixture. gray 
( e . ) ound, $1.30; 2 pounds, $2.30; 415 pounds, ian q 
r Michigan %) $4.90; 9 pounds, $9.30 postpaid. Feeding Co-op 
i ) instructions enclosed. University of Ar- Florid 
( Head varters g ee = we Branch Experi- BRI 
ment Station, Hope, Arkansas. >en 
(2 q Of ee Belt quee 
( 9 _BEE SUPPLIES — Comb foundation ty 
’ for “2 frames with eyelets in the end bars, one —s 
2 6) piece tops and bottoms. Select pine hive THI 
9 ee Free catalogue. Williams Bros. of do 
Mfg. Co., 5205 S.E. 82nd Ave., Portland factio 
Pi : 
( 9 6, Ore. pany, 
( — } Del 
2 9 YOUR WAX WORKED INTO medium want 
4 2) brood foundation, 23c pound; 100 pounds, WILL 
6 . 2 $18.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 1951 
} arent ems a oe ' ‘~~ y 
@ Bee Supplies 9 FOR SALE: One Geo. Wilcox automatic aeeneal 
( ) uncapping machine. M. E. Ballard, Rox- ss 
2 G 
6 2 | bury, N. ¥ FO 
\ : . . . y ei 7a and 
0 Complete Line of Bee Supplies 9 100 two-story colonies of bees. Health Rt. 2 
( and Honey Containers 2?) | certificate furnished. The Hubbard Api- YA 
2 Prompt Service 72 | aries, Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Sup- UE) 
6 G) plies and Comb Foundation, Onsted, Mich } os 
—_—_——— Se _ ——_ ———————————— | 
i hi ras FOR SALE: 40 hives of bees are Valle 
SALE: ‘ Ss, guaranteed “ 
‘ Mic igan Bee and 74 2 deeps and 2 shallow supers or better on Texa 
2 "a4 good location or can be moved, $10.00 BE 
6 ar U 9 each. Z. W. Rice, 410 Terrell St., San An- tana, 
Farm Supply —)|_ trio 4 texas Brad 
\ : COMPLETE Honey Producing Outfit. 250 FC 
) 510 N. Cedar St. 6) 2-story colonies, modern furnished home, ed h 
( fs P a 6) large modern honey house, ete. Particulars area 
o Box 7 Lansing, Michigan 9) if interested. Don F. Kloepfer, Rt. 3, and 
( ») Grand Ledge, Mich. You 
2 ; 6 Ba a a Oe RT on wax 
PIDOOQOQOQOOQOOQOO OOOO OOOO OOOO FOR SALE—Attractive bee business of { lan, 
- anaean 1800 colonies in productive clover terri- | a: 
tory, reasonable. Antelope Honey Farms, 
Neligh, Nebr. free 
> es eo — turis 
Root Quality FOR SALE—1000 standard deep supers ~ 
Bee Supplies sterilized, 250 bottoms, 250 tops, 2500-Ib sian 
Pp re Real? ' tank, Brand melter largest, Root 45 ex- the 
pomas _Suveos — a complete tractor, honey pump, plane, boiler, small. Mill 
stock of Bee Supplies This equipment in A-1 shape in dry house —— 
If driving to Indianapolis for b : 
untied Penge oo 121 N. Price, $1000. James Dowdle, Crookston, 
s, : = . Minn 
Alabama St., and we will secure ‘sitet eR , } 
parking for your car. FOR SALE—Complete apiary in irrigat- ~~ SI 
A. I. ROOT CO. OF INDIANAPOLIS ed section of Montana. Outfit consists of 195 
121 N. Alabama Street between 500 and 600 colonies of bees, cro} 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana with equipment for running 700 colonies, des: 
five established yards, two-story honey | Pell 
house with extractor, steam boiler, set- — 
tling tank, hot room, electricity, running E 
water, ete. All in A-1 condition. Forty } lon{ 


keh aad LABELS acres of grazing land including 10 acres = 


tillable land, partly dry, part excellent 
Improved designs, embodying color, garden land, small orchard, small green- 


: 7. oat * house, chicken house for 300 birds. Six- — 
in n. , ; 
balance, simplicity, one ctto room modern house in excellent condi- 
Please send for free samples & prices. tion, located in scenic spot close to Bear- 


e. Ww. AEPPLER COMPANY tooth Mountains, grounds beautifully land- “7 


scaped. Reason for sale: death of owner 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
ponsible in case disease occurs among 
bees sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 

CAUCASIANS—Booking orders for 19- 
51. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Route 1, Box 
280, Greenville, Ala. 


PACKAGE BEES headed by mountain 
gray Caucasians or leather colored Ital- 
ian queens. Write for prices. Twin Bee 
Co-op., 3616 Caucasian Circle, Tampa 9, 
Florida. 

BREWER’'S LINE BRED Caucasian 
queens. Order for 1951. Member ABBA. 
Brewer Brothers Apiaries, 3616 Cauca- 
sian Circle, Tampa 9, Florida. 

THREE BANDED Italian Queens, best 
of quality. Write for price circular. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Alamance Bee Com- 
pany, Graham. N. C. 

Delivery charges on Bambi brand pack- 
age bees and Bambi brand extra queens 
WILL BE PREPAID. Please place your 
1951 order early. Ecrivez nous en Francais 
si vous le desirez. Southern Apiaries & 
Supplies Co., Chatom, Alabama. 


FOR THE BEST OFFER in 1951 Bees 
and Queens, write Cottage Hill Apiaries, 
Rt. 2, Box 64, Mobile, Ala. 


YANCEY HUSTLER PACKAGES AND 
QUEENS—tThe old reliable honey-produc- 
tion strain. Will be ready April Ist. Caney 
Valley Apiaries, 2500 Nichols, Bay City, 
Texas. 

BEES FOR LEASE AND SALE—Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Idaho, Nebraska. Contact 
Bradshaw & Sons, Wendell, Idaho. 
































FOR LEASE—500 10-frame overwinter- 
ed hives of bees in good honey-producing 
area, plenty drawn combs. I ‘pay yard rent 
and furnish honey house and extractor. 
You furnish labor and truck. Honey and 
wax divided equally. O. L. Taylor, Har- 
lan, Iowa. 

CAUCASIANS VS. ITALIANS mailed 
free to any oddress. C. S. Miller, Apicul- 
turist, Rocky Ford, Colorado. 

APRIL AND MAY SPECIAL. $6 Cauca- 
sian packages by express that will pay off 
the first year at war honey prices. Write 
Miller's Caucasians, Three Rivers, Texas. 














SEEDS 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS, ask for 
1951 catalogue describing new forage 
crops, attractive bee-garden plants, and 
desirable nectar plants for waste land. 
Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 


EVERFLOWERING LOCUST, novelty in 
long blooming tree, very quick growing 
windbreak, promising for nectar. First 
offering. Write for prices and particulars. 
Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 

POSITION WANTED 

WANTED: Experienced beekeeper. Good 

opportunity for right party. Year around 


work. Modern apartment. Walker, Box 
412, Milford, Michigan. 


January, 1951 





Sam E. Moore 
Top Quality Italian 
Package Bees and Queens 
From Northern California 
Book Early and Be Sure 
Sam E. Moore 
2436 North St., Redding, Calif. 
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Bees Queens 
3-Banded Italians 


Fellow Beekeepers, your atten- 
tion is directed to the follow- 
ing offer made without fear of 
competition or of equal prompt- 
ness of delivery. 

Our many years’ experience in 
the industry has equipped us 
with the know-how and ability 
to best serve you. 


Prices, Delivered Prepaid, 
are quoted below: = 


1-24 25-99 100-499 
Queens $1.10 $1.00 $0.95 
2 lb. & queen 4.00 3.75 3.50 
3 Ib. & queen 5.00 4.70 4.40 
4 lb. & queen 6.00 5.65 5.30 
5 Ib. & queen 7.00 6.60 6.20 


For large quantities, write for 
prices. For Queenless Pack- 
ages, deduct prices of queens. 


Tested Queens, $1.00 extra 


Terms: One-third upon receipt 
of order—balance 10 days be- 
fore shipping. 








G. L. Blankenship, Prop. 
Clyde Blankenship, Mgr. 


Carolina Honey Co. 
Varnville, S. C. 


PRU 
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Italian Queens 
Package Bees 


For 1951 we wish 
SS for all a most pros- 
| perous year. To our patrons 
our sincere thanks for the bus- 
iness sent our way. We are 
ready to serve you again with 
the best in queens, bees, and 
service. Our prices will be in 
line. You can book your or- 
der at this time without obli- 
| gation. 


Geo. A. Hummer & Sons 




















WANTED 


WANT 500 colonies and extracting 
equipment. Give full information in first 
letter. John Yanik, 16036 Edmore Drive, 
Detroit 5, Michigan. 


_ WANTED — Standard depth supers. 
drawn combs (wired), disease free. W. C. 
Long, 1325 Andre St., Baltimore, Md. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Two beekeepers. One ex- 
perienced, one helper. The Hubbard Api- 
aries, Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Sup- 
plies and Comb Foundation, Onsted, Mich. 


HELP WANTED—Experienced man at 
apiary work and truck driving. Also ad- 
ditional help in April and one or two ad- 
ditional inexperienced hely in June. M. 
E. Ballard, Roxbury, N. Y 


























Prairie Point, Miss. Est. 1892 CAPABLE single bee man for extracted 
: * seriscenaieiill production. Season, April-November. Give 
experience, age, personal habits, salary 
-_ ames expected. Room, board furnished. Lavern 

Depew, Auburn, N. Y. 











BEES & QUEENS | 


Master Mix Pollen 
Over 30 Years a Shipper 
Send for FREE CIRCULARS 


Blue Bonnet 
Apiaries 


Weslaco, Texas 
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Queens Our Specialty 
Italian, Caucasian, 
and Carniolans 


Three Isolated Mating Yards 
to Prevent Mixing Breeds 
ITALIANS .............. $0.90 each 
CaucaSians ............ 1.00 each 
Carniolans ............ 1.25 each 
All Queens shipped by Air Mail 
and guaranteed to please. 


Walter D. Leverette Apiaries 
Box 364 Fort Pierce, Florida 





























Forehand’s Desert Bred 
3-Band Italian Queens 
Write for Prices 
Heber Forehand 
Box 1, High Rolls, N. M. 
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WANTED—Competent young beeman to 
share crop commercial apiary; also man 
‘or bee work. Excellent opportunity. C. 
H. Schrader, Sunnyside, Washington. 


MAGAZINES 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER—Of- 
ficial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year, $1.50; two years, 
$2.25; three years, $3.00. In combination 
with Gleanings in Bee Culture, $2.75. 211 
Affleck Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada. 


KNOW interesting facts concerning the 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarrh,, 
Dist. Naini Tal, U.P., India, or available 
from them. Subs. Rs7/ or 10 shillings or 
2.25 dollars per annum. Single copy Rs}4 
s. 1/9 or 40 cents (International Money 
Order). Payment in mint postage stamps 
of your country accepted. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading jour- 
nal of Great Britain and the only inter- 
national bee review in existence. Special- 
izes in the world’s news in both science 
and practice of apiculture. Specimen copy 
post free. 12 cents stamps. Membership in 
the Club including subscription to the pa- 
per 10/6. The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth, 
The Way's End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, 
England. 


Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscription 
7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. Box 
3366, Cape Town, South Africa. 


ANGORA GOATS 


INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, 
San Angelo, Texas, the only ranch maga- 
zine published serving the Angora Goat 
industry. Subscription—$1.00. Sample co- 
py, fifteen cents. 


a a 
































Healthy Italian Bees & Queens 
Write for 1951 Prices — 
Georgia Bee & Honey Apiaries 





P. O. Box 312 Hortense, Ga. 
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BEEKEEPING IN INDIA 


(Continued from page 19) 


tablish even one central bee re- 
search station in the entire country 
containing 400 million souls. The 
honey bees with which we work 
have not been studied in a syste- 
matic way. We have to distinguish 
the different races of Apis mellifera 
found in India and select one suit- 
able race. This race must then be 
developed by selective breeding and 


multiplied for use throughout the 
country. We have to evolve bee- 
keeping techniques suited to our 


bees in the differing environments 
of the different parts of India. 
These are some of the urgent prob- 
lems which await us. We have def- 
initely set our face against the im- 
portation of Apis mellifera mellifera 
because of the serious diseases to 
which that bee is susceptible. Our 
bees in India are disease-free. We 
occasionally have cases of dysentery 
and paralysis, but never very seri- 
ous. If we imported Italians, Carni- 
olans, or other commercially prov- 
ed races of Apis mellifera mellifera, 
we might be courting disaster in 
our bee world. We have not the 
technical staff to cope with bee dis- 
eases should these break out in the 
country. 

We beekeepers in India owe a 
deep debt of gratitute to the great 
masters of scientific beekeeping in 


the West. Apart from the pioneers 
like Huber, Langstroth, Root, Da- 
dant, and others from whom we 


have learned so much, our debt is 
great to contemporary workers in 
the field of beekeeping of all the 
countries of the West, where scien- 
tific beekeeping is more advanced 
and better organized than in our 
country, and to the bee magazines 
like The Bee World, Gleanings, The 
American Bee Journal, The Swiss 
Bee Journal, and similar other sci- 
entific periodicals. The work of de- 
voted scientists like Dr. O. Mergen- 
thaler and von Frisch has been an 
inspiration to us who have worked 
in the same field in India, even 
when, owing to the language diffi- 
culty, we have not been able to fol- 
low properly the full import of the 
work. We have felt them very near 
us somehow, and have felt that all 
of us were working for a common 
goal—the advancement of scientific 
knowledge of the honey bee on 
(Continued on page 63) 
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May the 
NEW YEAR 
Bring you 

Happiness and 

Prosperity 


Let us supply your 
Package Bees for ‘51 


We will feature our old strain of 
queens and the 3 way (Kelley’s 
Island developed) hybrids. State 
your choice when ordering. 

Prices not determined at this 
time, Dec. 6. Write us or watch 
this space next month. Full 
weight on arrival. Quality, Ser- 
vice, and Satisfaction is our aim. 


“They Produce” 


Rossman & Long 
P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
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YORK’S 


Package Bees and Queens 
Quality Bred Italians 
for 1951 
The Strain Preferred by 
Leading Honey Producers 


We are now booking 
orders and getting ready 
to serve you the coming 
season with the highest 
quality and best of ser- 
vice. Book orders now. 
Prices will be announc- 
ed later. 


York Bee Company 
Jesup, Georgia, U. S. A. 
(The Universal Apiaries) 
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JENSEN’S 


wy Package Bees and Queens for 1951 


Our price list is ready for mailing, and a postal card will bring it 
to you by return mail. We are going ahead with preparations to sup- 
ply you with the same high quality bees and queens that have char- 
acterized our products through the years. 
SERVICE, which is important, we give it. 
We extend to you The Season’s Greetings, and Wishing for you 
every Blessing under God’s Providence in these troublous times. 


Jensen's Apiaries 





And when you think of 


Macon, Miss. 

















BEE LINES 
(Continued from page 3) 
It is a splendid idea you told us on 
page 670. It works fine. I won't 
lose swarming cells any more.’”’— 
Juan Theune Laws, Villarrica, Chile. 
SS” 

“Say, who got drunk when the 
October Gleanings was made up? 
My copy was certainly mixed up 
every which way. (Note: We sent 
him another copy.—Ed.) Along this 
line, I note the comments some of 
the gripers are making regarding 
Gleanings. Back of all these gripes, 
it seems to me, there is only one 
motive; namely—everyone wants the 
magazine printed for HIM ONLY. 
Well, so do I, and it is. I wanta 
magazine devoted to the interests 
of bees and beekeepers, and I find 
Gleanings just that.”—A.V.T., Ore. 

Su 


<r 

“Adam, after being excluded from 
the Garden of Eden, where he could 
have all the fruit he wanted (ex- 
cept from the tree of knowledge), 
had to go to work in order to eat. 
I don’t remember that he kept cows 
or bees. Of course, he could have 
eaten honey from bee trees or milk- 
ed wild cows but Brink, page 725. 
is probably stretching a point when 
she says Adam and Eve fed on milk 
and honey. Her defense might be 
that the Bible doesn’t say they 
didn’t! A small point, I guess, but 
it tickled me.’’—H.R., Ohio. 


ae oe 

“Thinking you might be interest- 
ed in the cooperation obtained from 
the movie studios in connection with 
the National Honey Week during 
October, I am sending you herewith 
a photograph of the writer taken 
with Piper Laurie of Universal-In- 
ternational Pictures. As President 
of California Honey Packers and 
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Bees in her bonnet 


Dealers’ Association I was supposed 
to be ‘putting a bee in her bonnet’ 
regarding certain facts to be derived 
from using honey. Actually, the ob- 
ject I am holding is not a bee but a 
beetle, the best the Property. De- 
partment could scare up on short 
notice. 

_“Piper Laurie is a mighty cute 
girl as you can see for yourself. She 
has starred in two pictures to date 
and has the lead in “The Prince 
Who was a Thief’, now being film- 
ed at Universal-International. 

_“‘We are much obliged to the Stu- 
dio for cooperating in bringing hon- 
ey to the fore during National Hon- 
ey Week and I know they will be 
glad to do what they can to help us 
at any time in the future.”—Wendell 
Shore, Los Angeles, California. 
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Start the New Year Right 


When buying new equipment insist on 
Lewis Beeware with all its exclusive 


features! 


Insulating-Ventilating Cover 


Every Dovetail Bored for Nailing 





| Nailless Topbar Frames 
| V-Shaped Frame Rest 
All Exposed Parts Rot-Proofed 


Lev-L-Drain Bottom Board 


See your neighborhood Lewis-Dadant 
dealer for details or write us 


G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis. 


1117 Jefferson St. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


Colonie & Montgomery Sts. 
Albany 1, New York 


92 Riverside St. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
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Full weight. 


anteed. 





Jackson Apiaries 








Three Band Italian Package Bees and Queens 
and Pure Italian Three Way D. R. Queens 
Prompt shipment. 
health certificate with each shipment. Live arrival guar- 


Replacement or refund made promptly upon 
receipt of bad order from express agent. 


Quantity 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 Ib. 5 Ib. 
1-29 $3.00 $3.75 $4.50 $5.25 
30-99 2.75 3.50 4.25 5.00 
MGOMNOR GOBCID anise ic ccccccsccccsscscccons $1.00 each 
oe ee ee $2.00 each 


For queenless bees deduct $1.00 from the price of the package 
If queens are wanted introduced, add $1.00 to price of the package 


Box 58 


Young bees. State 


Funston, Georgia 
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Caucasians — Carniolans 


Gentlest of all races, prolific, fine 
workers. Queens from here — 
South Florida—March list on. Al- 

’ * so a limited number of 2-lb. and 
3-lb. packages. Glad to have your 
inquiries about EARLY queens 
and packages. 


Albert G. Hann, La Belle, Fla. 
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tr ———— — — — 
Try Mitchell’s 
Italian Queens and Bees 
Fine queens and full weight. Good | 
service has built and kept our busi- 
ness going in the lean years. Write 
for prices. 
| ere Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 
—“ 














Italian Package Bees 
and Queens 


F. E. Morrison 
Rt. 3, Box 3696, Auburn, Calif. 
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Package Bees and Queens 
Italians 
Let us plan with you for 1951 
The Wilbanks Apiaries 


Claxton, Georgia 


TH 
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We are interested in 
Buying HONEY 
Send sample and price 
T. J. Paisley Ce. 
Medina, Ohio 








AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 
NEWS NOTES 


(Continued from page 51) 


American Honey Institute for the 
part it has played in bringing suc- 
cess to them. 

With this aware attitude on the 
part of our members, is it any won- 
der that we are optimistic about 
1951? Is it any wonder we are 
proud to look ahead? 

Today our members number an 
unprecedented high. We are confi- 
dent that 1951 will swell our mem- 
bership files even more, with the 
happy result that more newspaper 
and magazine advertising, grocery 
publicity, on-the-spot promotions 
than have ever before been attempt- 
ed in the field of honey marketing 
can be set into motion. 

Even without a crystal ball we 
are sure that 1951 will bring good 
luck to you, the individual bee- 











keeper, and to us, your national 
honey spokesman. 
ae 
) 
Attention 


Western Beekeepers 


Beeswax Salvage 
Certified plant at your service 
to render any type of beeswax 
material for you. 


Write for details 


Woodrow Miller 


& Co. 
440 West J St., Colton, Calif. 
Phone 1722 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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¢ BEEKEEPING IN INDIA — pnserieeemremient oe 
: (Continued from page 59) KNIGHT'S 
= which the technique of beekeeping 
: ~~ ee mange Three-Banded 
= e are fully conscious o e - 
: ficulties which face us and of our . Leather-Colored 
: own limitations. Judged by west- Italian Bees and Queens 
: ern standards, our country is ex- Prompt service, full weight 
z tremely — almost unbelievably vee packages, young laying queens, 
: poor in material things. This pov- and your satisfaction guaran- 
: erty is the greatest stumbling block teed. 
3 before us as it does not allow even No Charge for Clipping 
: the Government of our country to ° 
: render substantial or adequate aid John T. Knight 
z to us in our work. But for all these “ 
- lacks we make up with our enthu- Hayneville, Alabama 
oe siasm which is unbounded. There ——— a 
oe are many amongst us who are fired —— eS = 
E with the spirit of serving the indus- — a —~ 
try selflessly. r 
Although beekeeping in India is S T O V E R S 
h not organized properly yet, nor so 
e advanced technically, we have great 
ic- faith in the future of the weg red For Better Bees 
in our country. And in this faith 
he we continue to labor. and 
n- 
- = Queens 
an Piease Ask The Stover Apiaries 
l- 
n- Mayhew, Miss. 
~“ for FO ei Sse 
er m 
ry Our Prices on " 
‘Ga = = — 
yt - - 4 . 4 
i Package Bees | Gaspard’s Quality Italian 
Queens and Package Bees 
Ww booki d for 1951. 
ve and Queens ey FN 
“ certificate Ss _ — 
Pe t. 20% 7 r. B 
al W. E. Pla nt > fv noteve shkseine ‘date. A yous 
laying en in — mage 
4 H 2 " , ueen, J 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 3 ib a oth Guan Sab 
= 4 Ib. pkg. with queen, 4.60 
=>) = sidhaicneniianl 5 lb. pkg. with queen, 5.40 
Queens, 90c 
10% discount on 25 packages or more. 
Better Bred Queens For comb packages, add $1.10 per 
° package. 
Three Banded Italians Gaspard Bee Co. 
Quality, Quantity, and Service \ Hessmer, La. — 
— are ready at your demand. 
Prices in line with all good . a 
shippers. Let us book your or- 
der now. KOEHNEN’S 
Calvert Apiaries Package Bees and Queens 
Calvert, Alabama For Quality and Service 
? 
eye KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 
J Protect Your Future. Buy Your GLENN, CALIFORNIA 
Extra Savings Bonds Now. 
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